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Steps English are Ideal 


At least that is what teacliers say who have used them, 
and they ought to know 


A BIT OF PROOF 


Two and one-half years ago Steps in English were used in 965 places. 
Now they are used in 3,651 places. 


A growth of nearly 300 per cent. 


WHAT THESE BOOKS DO 


@ They teach the child how to express his thoughts in language 
rather than furnish an undue amount of grammar and rules. 

@ They relieve the teacher of a great deal of wearing work. 

@ From the start, lessons in written language are employed simul- 
taneously with those in conversation. 

@ Picture-study, study of literary selections, and letter-writing are pre- 
sented at sufficient intervals. 

@ The lessons are of a proper length, well arranged and well graded. 

The books mark out the daily werk for the teacher ina clearly 

defined manner by telling him what to do and when to do it. 

@ Many unique mechanical devices, e. g., a labor-saving method of 
correcting papers, a graphic system of diagramming, etc., form 
valuable features of the work. 


If you are looking for the ideal series combining 
language and grammar, why not drop us a line ? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


DEMOCRATIC 
TION. 
The national Democratic conven- 
tion at Denver was, as had been ex- 
pected, Mr. Bryan’s convention from 
sturt to finish. In every least detail, 
it did his will; and it did it not reluc- 
tantly but joyously and with enthu- 
siasm. The talk of persuading him 
to renounce the nominat ‘on in the in- 
terest of some Democrat who could 
be elected was hushed before the 
convention met and seems ab:ud 
enough in the retrospect. «whe reso 
lution drawn by Judge Parker, which 
slapped Bryan while it eulogized 
Cleveland, was given no considera- 
tion: the recalcitrant Colonel Guffey 
of Peunsylvania, who had buffetet 
Mr. Bryan in a bitter public state- 
ment, was turned down by th»® con- 
vention by an overwhelming major- 
ity: and at. the first mention of Mr. 
Bryan’s name, in the spexch of Sena- 
tor Gore of Oklahoma, the ccnvention 
went wild in a demonstration which 
lasted almost an hour anil a half. 


THE PLATFORM. 

The platform was Mr. Bryan’s own 
handiwork,—slightly modified in 
non-essentials. The feature of chicf 
interest,—as at Chicago—was the 
plank referring to the use of injunc- 
tions. This was of radical charac- 
ter, and in terms entirely satisfactory 
to Mr. Gompers. For the rest, the 
platform favored a tariff for revenue 
only; the free-listing of wood pulp 
and paper; an emergency currency 
issued and controlled by the federal 
government, and loaned to the banks 
under a proper guarantee; an income 
tax: an “adequate” navy; the election 
of United States senators by popu/ar 
vote; publicity of campaign accounts; 
such changes in the rules of the 
House of Representatives as chal] 
make the House a really representa- 
tive and legislative body; the en- 
forcement of existing laws and the 
making of new laws against trusts; 
the regulation and the physical valu- 
ation of railroads, ete. Judge Parker 
was a member of the sub-committee 
ion resolutions, but counted for so lit- 
tle in its deliberations that the re- 
sults were largely reached by what 
was facetiously described as a “six- 
teen-to-one”’ vote, the one vote being 
Judge Parker’s. 


MR. BRYAN’S NOMINATION. 


It was early in the morning of Fr'- 
day, after an all-night session de- 
voted to the platform and to the nom- 
inating speeches that the nomination 
of Mr. Bryan was made. He re- 
ceived 892% votes. or 221 more than 
enough to meet the two-thirds re- 
quirement. The Johnson boom, of 
which so much had been made in the 
preliminary canvass, fiattened out 
completely. Minnesota stood ly 
Johnson, and a few scattering votes 
were given him from other states, 
forty-six yotes in all. New Jersey 
and Delaware voted for Gray, and 
he received 5914 votes in all. But 
the convention was solidly, raptur- 
ously for Bryan. and it was amid a 
scene of frenzied excitement that the 
announcement of the decisive ballot 
was made and the nomination was 
made unanimous. 


THE NOMINATION FOR THE 
SECOND PLACE. 
The selection of a candidate for 
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the second place was _ treated, 
throughout the earlier deliberations, 
with even more than the usual levity. 
There was no concentration of inter- 
st upon the choice; names were men- 
tioned at random as they chanced to 
occur to this or that delegate. After 
the nomination of Mr. Bryan was 
made, the selection of a running 
mite was practically left to him. 
When the convention reassembled, 
Friday afternoon, his decision was 
made known and was ratified by the 
convention without even the formality 
of a ballot. John W. Kern of Indiana, 
Mr. Bryan’s choice. was nominated 
by acclamation. Mr. Kern has long 
been a trusted leader of his party in 
iis state, and has twice been its can- 
didate for governor, and once for 
United States senator, but was de- 
feated each time. 


SUMETHING NEW 
DATES. 

The national convention of the So- 
cialist labor party at New York 
nominated for President Martin R. 
Preston of Nevada, who is now ¢eerv- 
ing a sentence of twenty-five years 
for murder. The crime which he 
comulnitted was an incident of a strike 
at Goldfield. The labor unions, un- 
der the leadership of Preston, were 
carrying on a boycott agaimst a res- 
taurant keeper, who had had trouble 
with his waitresses; and in the course 
of a personal collision with him, he 
shot him dead. The man who nomi- 
nated him at New York dectared thit 
Preston had done only that which 
“was honorable, and which no work- 
ingimman should ,be ashamed of.” He 
gets his reward now in the nomina- 
tion to the Presidency, but by the ad- 
vice of his counsel has declined the 
honor. 

THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 

As usual. the glorious Fourth left 
behind a gloomy record of accidents 
resulting from over-reckless celebra- 
tion. Statistics collected by the Chi- 
cago Tribune show forty-e:ght persons 
killed and 1,124 persons mjured or 
maimed by explosives in various 
parts of the country. Such a group- 
ing of accidents is appalling and will 
strengthen the appeal of those who 
insist that Americans ought to find 
some more sensible and less destruc- 
tive method of celebrating the na- 
tional holiday. Yet, after all, these 
figures represent the casualties 
imong one hundred million people 
more or less, and perhaps they are no 
more than is to be expected. It will 
be jong before Americans, and e<spe- 
cially young Americans, are per- 
suaded thai the ringing of bells, tie 
exhibit of flags, and the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence con- 


CANDI- 


stitute an adequate celebration of the 


day. 
GOOD BYE TO PEARY. 

All who are capable of admiring 
courageous and persistent endeavor 
will rejoice that Commander Peary 
wus able to secure the money neeled 
for supplies for his Arctic expedition 
in season to make his contemplated 
stuart upon his Polar quest July 6. 
Since the long-dreamed-of northwest 
passage has been actually achieved by 
the plucky Norwegian Amundsen, in 
a converted herring-boat of forty- 
seven tons register, it is not too much 
to hope that Peary, in his staun:h 
ship Roosevelt, even if he does not 
really reach the North Pole, may 
plant the American flag a little far- 
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‘her to the North than on his previous 
voyages and so add both to his own 
glory and to the world’s knowledge. 
TRANQUILITY IN PANAMA, 
The result of the municipal elec- 
tions in Panama seems to have been 
taken as conclusive with reference to 
the contest over the Presidency; and, 
with a restraint which it is impossibie 
not to attribute in part to outside in- 
fluence, Senor Arias, who was the 
candidate favored by the present 
President, withdrew from the con- 
test in favor of Senor Obaldia. Such 
renunciations are rare and Senor 
Arias explained his act on the 
ground of his desire to avoid a mili- 
tary occupation of Panama by ihe 
United States, and to bring about a 
union of political parties which will 
solve the problem of Panama’s exter- 
mal relations. There will be general 
satisfaction that the necessity of in- 
tervention by the United States, 
which seemed imininent, has been 
avoided. 
REVOLUTION IN PARAGUAY. 
The little republic of Paraguay has 
been indulging in a revolution, which 
wus all over before the outside world 
knew it was fairly under way. There 
was an interruption of telegraph'e 
communication for two or three days, 
and then presto, the news that the 
established government had been 
overthrown and that its leaders had 
taken refuge with the foreign leza- 
tions. That there was anything 
more involved than is usual in Latin- 
America.—the desire of the outs to 
get in—does not appear: but there 
seems to have been considerable figlt- 
ing, with a total of about 500 casuilb 
ties. The President who was put in 
by the revolutionists was Vice-Presi- 
dent under the administration which 
was deposed. 


— 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—The special features of the 
American Review o f Reviews for 
July are illustrated articles on “The 
Carnegie Institution of Washington,” 
by Herbert T. Wade; “The New 
Methodist Bishops,’ by Ferdinand 
JCowle Iglehart; “Quebec, Three 
Hundred Years After Champlain,” by 
Louis FE. Van Norman, and “The 
Olympic Games in Iondon”’: and 
character sketches, with portraits, en- 
titled “The New Bryan,” by Willis J. 
Abbot, and “Why M. Faillieres Is an 
Ideal I'rench President.” by Ado!ph 
Cohn. Besides these there is an an- 
alysis of the national budget, entitled 
“The Government as a Spender.” by 
Ernest G. Walker: an article on “A 
Practical Campaign for Smoke Pre- 
vention,’ by George H. Cushing, ani 
a chatty. humorous paper on Euro- 
pean travel entitled “On the Other 
Side,” by Truman A. DeWeese. 
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School Ages in Various States. 


Maine (and 6 others)...5 to 21 vears 


5 to 20 years 
District of Columbia....6 to 17 years 
Georgia (and 3 others)..6 to 18 years 
Kentucky (and 2 others).6 to 20 years 


4 to 20 years 


Illinois (and 19 others). .6 to 21 years 
Massachusetts 
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Eric Pape School of Art | | Summer Courses 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


MUSIC 
Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE DRAWING 
Painter and Illustrator PENMANSHIP 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, MANUAL TRAINING 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE July Ist to August 12th, 1908 
DESIGN 
Tuition Weekly 


No Examinations for Admission 


Dormitory in Connection 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 


Illustrated catalogue free on application. T H O M A S N O R M A L 


Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St, TRAINING SCHOOL 


BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT,.. MICHIGAN 


When you see.... 


~<a “ESTERBROORK” 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO0.: Works: CAMDEN, 


Ni 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 


DID YOU EVER THINKA 


that the Dixon Company make over 700 kinds of lead pencils ? If you had 
seven hundred “Any kinds of pencils” to choose from you might reason- | 
ably expect to find one to suit you. When you have seven hundred 
DIXON PENCILS before you, you’re bound to find exactly the right one. 

Of course no dealer carries them all in stock! but if you will write us 
and tell what you want to do with the pencil, we will send samples that 
will please you, also books that tell the whole story about pencils, how 
they are made, where the materials come from and just the kind of pencil 
to use under any and all possible circumstances. The BEST are the only 
ones that you care to be introduced to. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, es JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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| FOR TEACHERS WHO THINK 


SCOTT’S 
SOCIAL EDUCATION 


What are you doing to make men and 
women of your boys and girls? 


Do you teach them to think your 
thoughts or their own ? 

Do they work under you or with 
you and each other ? 


Are they responsible to you or, 
through themselves and each other, 
to their ideals ? 

Are they devgloping into mere 
machines, or into co-operating 
members of society ? 


Mr. Scott does not ask these questions, 
but he leads you to ask them of yourself, and 
from experience, observation, and living 
example, shows how they may be satis- 
factorily answered. 


Write for particulars concerning tnis epoch 
making book. 


GINN & COMPANY .. Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL wut FOR SCHOOL AND 


By JOSEPH C. PARK, State Normal and Training School, Os- 
wego, New York. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+310 pages. $1.00 net. 


SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 


By DAVID 8. SNEDDEN, Ph.D., and WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
For the New York Committee on Physical Welfare of School 
Children. 8vo. Cloth. xi+183 pages. $1.50 net. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


By Nina C. VANDEWALKER, Director of Kindergarten 
State Normal School. 12mo. Cloth. 
iii+274 pages. $1.25 net. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A CITY SCHOOL. 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, JR., Principal of Public School No. 
New York. 12mo. Cloth. viii+350 pages. 
.25 net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY OF READING. 


By EpMUND BuRKE Huey, Professor of Psychology and 
Education in the Western University of Pennsylvania. 
12mo. Cloth, xvi+469 pages. $1.40 net. 


GRAPHIC ALGEBRA. 


BY ARTHUB SCHULTZE, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
New York University, Head of the Mathematical Depart- 
ment, High School of Commerce, New York City. 12mo. 
Cloth. vili+93 pages. 80 cents net. 


NATURE STUDY MADE EASY. 


By Epwarp B. SHALLOW, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, and WINIFRED T. CULLEN, Princi- 
pal Public School No. 56, Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth. 
vii+136 pages. 40 cents net. 


DEPARTMENTAL TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


By VAN Evrie£ KILPATRICK, A.M. 


16mo. Cloth. xiii+130 
pages. 60 cents net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Boston 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York Atlanta 


Chicago San Francisco 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS &£ SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


THE PRANG 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


For Supervisors of Drawing, Art Instruct- 
ors, Principals and Grade Teachers. 
CHICAGO, ILL. : 

Three Weeks, July 6th to July 25th. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA: 

Three Weeks, June 29th to July 17th. 
GLENWOOD, LAKE CAYUGA, N. Y.: 

Four Weeks, July 6th to July 3ist. 


All inquiries with reference to the Summer Schools will 
receive prompt attention. Circulars outlining the plan of the 
—— and blanks for Registration will be sent upon appli- 
cation. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, New York City 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upos 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for ie paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON. 


A New England Superintendent says : 


‘*The Neatfit is the best book cover I have ever 
seen. We shall use them.’’ 


The Neatfit Book Cover 


MADE BY 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO., 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 


National Education Association, 
Cleveland, June 29—July 3. 


It was a glorious meeting. 

Denver for 1909. No rival. 

The Indians were in the front row. 

Wonder if Denver will have a spell. 

Cleveland is a delightful convention city. 

There was never such a “Sunday before.” 

The school gardens were exceedingly popular. 

Moses Cleveland was never prouder of his job. 

It was not a Boston (1903) crowd 
all the same, 


The weather that greeted the early 
2zomers was ideal. 

Lake excursions 
and delightful. 


As an Indian Chieftess Estelle 
Reel has no rival. 


were attractive 


Spelling is not to be simp'ified 
by the N. E. A, just yet. 


Clevelanders have a right to be 
proud of their hospitality. 

The most freynently misspelled 
was “misspelled.” 

And the educators wostly went .o 
church morning and evening. 

The Indian was the most popular 
‘ace in the race for appreciation. 

President E. G. Cooley is at Zu- 
ich resting from his nervous strata. 

For the first time the N. E. A. 
nas had a three-cent street-car fare. 

No other city has ever been so elaborately decorated 
for the N. E. A. 

President Thwing of Western Reserve University was 
a host as a host. 

Sunday was more interesting in churches and hotels 
than ever before. 

The three-cent street-car tickets were used for change 
as freely as nickels. 

Mrs. 8. E. Hyre of the board of education gave a de- 
lightful dinner party. 

The pronunciation of “o” and “a” made a lot of dif- 
ference in the match. 

Superintendent W. H. Elson’s was a smile that didn't 
come off all the week. 

The Business Men's League directed the elaborate 
and artistic decorations. 

For the first time .the sun took special notice of the 
N. E. A. It was eclipsed. 

President Haserot of the board of education was in 
dais element as the official host. 


The guides’ caps and badges were the 
‘The boys knew their business, too. 


best ever. 


DR. L. D. HARVEY, 
President of N. E. A., 1908-1909. 


Headquarters and validating railroad committee 
were on duty night and day literally. 

Members of the reception committee with guides 
were at the station all night every night. 

There would have been 5,000 more at Cleveland if the 
railroads had been as hearty as in other days. 


The business men fitted up an emergency hospital in 
admirable shape, but there was no emergency. 

No meeting of the N. E. A. has been more representa- 
live of the best men and women of 
the profession. 

George H. Reed with the Dixon 
pencil is a feature of a meeting of 
the N. E. A. and a welcome feature. 

The N. BE. A. reading room in the 
public library was provided with 
dapers from every city in the Union, 

Spelling, the real thing, was never 
so effectively boomed as by the fa- 
mous spelling contest at Cleveland. 

The people of Cleveland did 
everything conceivable for the com- 
fort and delight of tens of thou- 
sands of guests. 

The local press was highly effi- 
cient in service and generous in 
space. “ A factory of educat onal 
enthusiasm,” says the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


The Guide Book was simple but 
sufficient. Provision for life in “a 
tent on the beach” for fifty conts a 
jay was great. It should have been 
widely advertised. 

When the woman from Texas was knocked down by 
a negro who snatched her satchel, it looked to the wretch 
as though the whole city rose up and robbed him. 


J. Powell Jones can lead a chorus. as can few other 
men or women in America. A master of masters in 
training and in leading a chorus is this Welchman. 


Boston does not want the N. E. A. until the railroads 
get sane again, or, should we say, unfil the govern- 
mental attitude toward the railroads gets sane again. 


The street-car service is about half what it was be- 
fore the three-cent fare, and the routeing of the cars is 
far less convenient. You cannot get five-cent service 
for three cents, at least you do not get it. 


Lorenzo Dow Harvey, Ph. D., superintendent of 
schools, Menomonie, Wis., ex-state superintendent of 
Wisconsin, and ex-president of the Milwaukee Normal 
school, is president for the coming year. 


Through the activity of State Superintendent S. Belle 
Chamberlain, Idaho county superintendents were given 
the time to come to the N. BE. A. and have their ex- 
penses paid. Has any other state ever done as well as 
that? 
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There was no more interesting man at Cleve’aud thin 
J. M. Greenwood. His appreciation of color-blind sta- 
tisticians wus as refreshing as anything at Cleveland. 
He has worked out a lot of comparisons of fact and 
fancy that are rich. 


Acting President Nathan C. Schaeffer of Pennsylva- 
nia: What keeps me awake at night is the thought that 
if these toiléfs had been taught at school how to use and 
enjoy a good book they would seek recreation and en- 
joyment by visiting the public library instead of going 


_ to the roof garden and the saloon. 


The twelve vice-presidents elected were: Edwin G. 
Cooley, Illinois; John C. Byrnes, New York; A. H. Mec- 
Clure, Arizona; C. B. Gibson, Georgia; Joseph Posier, 
West Virginia; J. L. McBrien, Nebraska; G .H. Phillips, 
Pennsylvania; B. F. Moore, Indiana; Charles E. Evans, 
Oklahoma; James A, Edwards, lowa; George H. Martin, 
Massachusetts, and Miss Katherine L. Craig, Colorado. 


PRESIDENT COOLEY. 


For four months Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chi- 
cago has been absent from his official duties and will 
not return in the immediate future, but the hoard of edu- 
cation of Chicago re-elected him, continue his salary 
during his absence, and await his return without the 
slightest impatience, realizing that his nervous break- 
down resulted from the terrific strain put upon him in 
recent years in the service of the city. 


DR. SCHAEFFER’S THIRD YEAR. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer occupies a position all his own 
in the association. No other man has, and presumably 
no other man will occupy as distinguished a position as 
will he in the history of the organization. He prepared 
for the San Francisco meeting as notable a program as 
has ever been arranged. He had all the work involved 
in the making of a great program with 400 speakers. 
The great earthquake Jed to the abandonment of the 
meeting of 1906, and he had to make an entirely new 
program for Los Angeles in 1907, and he had to carry it 
through, as he did in royal fashion. Then came the 
physical collapse of Mr. Cooley in January and the turn- 
ing over of a partial program to Dr. Schaeffer, first vice 
president, and the entire conduct of the meeting. He 
deserves a Curnegie medal for rescuing the perishing 


program. 
DR. W. T. HARRIS. 


Never was Dr. William T, Harris more interesting or 
his comradeship more appreciated than this year at 
Cleveland. He does not appear a day older than he did 
twenty years ago when he gets into the game. With 
no official cares he was more of a comrade than ever. 
He was among the people all the time, accessible to all, 
and a delight to all. No other American is in the same 
class for a minute when it comes to reliable and critical 
information on educational affairs the world over and 
of all time. His knowledge of art is no less broad or 
specific than of education. Here is a sample of the 
reminiscences of Dr. Harris: He was giving a course 
of lectures on art in his beautiful Concord home and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson frequently attended. On the 
afternoon that Dr. Harris lectured on “The fates” Mr. 
Emerson was present, and though greatly broken in 
health he highly appreciated this lecture because ‘““The 
Fates” was Ewerson’s especial favorite. Dr. Harris 
dwelt with usua! emphasis upon the feature of old age, 
and Mr. Emerson was much impressed by it. That was 
the last time that Mr. Emerson left the house, dying in 
a few days. Dr. Harris pays a great tribute to the Lon- 
don work of Dr. Brereton, whom he regards as about 
the clearest educational thinker beyond the sea. 

Claudesiey 8. H. Brereton, divisional inspector for the 
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London county council, London, England, is as dis- 
tinguished a visitor from beyond the sea as has ever 
been imported for the association. 


SECRETARY SHEPARD. 


In all the years of noble work there has been no such 
test of Irwin Shepard's skill, patience, and wisdom as 
this year. ‘The railroad situation has never been so ex- 
asperating or unsatisfactory, has never caused such wear 


IRWIN SHEPARD, 
Winona, Minnesota. 


Permanent Secretary of N. FE. A. 


and tear as this time. Then the illness and consequent 
absence of President Cooley left the secretary alone to 
grapple with conditions. Responsibility and vexatious 
complications seem to agree with Mr. Shepard. 


THE BATAVIA PLAN AND MAN. 


Superintendent Joln Kennedy of Batavia, N. Y., had 
the greatest story to tell of any one man at Cleveland. 
By the Batavia plan he has literally wiped out the 
retardation of boys. In the high school last year 
there were as many boys as girls, 121 of each. In the 
graduating class there were as many boys as girls; in 
the eighth grade there are as many boys as girls. By 
their fruits ye shall know them. Whoever rivals Ba- 
tavia in these three items of information should speak 
up. We await the privileze of printing the name of the- 
rival. The slow or subnormal child has wholly disap- 
peared. ‘The defective child is a possibility, but there Is 
not one in 500 in the public schools of Batavia. 


REST AND WRITING ROOMS. 


The provisions for rest, reading, and writing rooms. 
were remarkably complete. There were thirty distinct 
places especially prepared for the teachers, and so desig- 
nated that wherever in the city one might be she would 
see some place nearby where she would be made wel- 
come. The chief retreats were: School headquarters, 
Rockwell avenue and East 6th street; reception, rest, 
reading, writing, and tea rooms; dispensary with trained 
murse in attendance; information Wureau; all main- 
tained by the Principals’ Club, the Grade Teachers’ 
Club, and other teachers of the elementary schools, and: 
the Hippodrome, Euclid avenue, near Hast 9th street; 
rest rooms, truined nurse in attendance, in charge of 
Principals’ Club and Grade Teachers’ Club. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 


BY WILLIAM E, CHANCELLOR. 


In the history of the National Education Association, 
the Cleveland meeting of 1908 will stand for at least three 
things new and significant. Let me present them in the 
-order of their importance as I would estimate them. 

The least importent of these unique features of the 
splendid meeting just closed is the one to which at the 
‘time the most attention was directed and upon which 
‘there was the most comment, both professional and gen- 
eral. In 1908 manual training, domestic science and art, 
‘trade, handicraft, and agricultural and technical instruc- 
tion have dominated the programs and formed the chief 
themes of conversation. Education that does not include 
‘preparation jor livelihood at some stage in its course has 
ceased to hold the approval of the N. E. A. The agita- 
‘tion that began a generation ago has at last won its vic- 
tory. The doctrine of practical education, scouted at first 
‘by the foremost schoolmen, feared by the rank and file, 
and opposed by the prominent citizens and tax-payers, 
became respectable perhaps a decade ago, but dominant 
-in the present year. Cultural education no longer reigns 
supreme. Such is the revolution. And the revolution 
very fittingly manifests and crowns itself by electing a 
‘manual training school principal as the president of the 
N. E. A. for the meeting of the year 1909. 

Minor questions involved in the main issue remain yet 
‘to be settled. We have not decided at what age the vo- 
cational occupation is to be taught; nor have we decided 
whether there shall be two or more series of schools, one 
confessedly for those who are to drop out of school at 
fourteen, and the other or others for those who will go 
‘through higher schools. 

The second new and significant feature of this very 
successful meeting was the recognition of the place of 
psychology in the theory and practice of education. 
‘Some of the papers were directly upon psychological 
‘themes; many more gave evidence of psychological 
scholarship. This condition shows the truth of the ob- 
servation at one of the meetings by the leader of Ameri- 
-can educators in the field of genetic psychology, Presi- 
-dent Hall, who said: “I think that we can now safely 
declare that in the future no one unfamiliar with psy- 
chology will occupy a prominent place upon the educa- 
tional platform. Our papers are now being prepared with 
care by persons anxious to possess the facts involved 
‘before they undertake to express opinions.” The audi- 
ence and the ovation that greeted him Thursday evening 
at the Euclid-avenue Baptist church, when he discussed 
“Recent Advances in Child-Study,” made it perfectly clear 
‘that the American educational world sees in “child-study” 
light and guidance. But it is not the child-study of 
twenty years ago or of ten; it is the science of psycho- 
genetics. 

Last and most important, the great meeting of 1908 
marked the triumph of the cause of women as leaders in 
the N. E. A. There were five general sessions, in one 
-of which all the speakers were women,—Sarah Louise 
Arnold, Jane Addams, and Ella Flagg Young. And 
there were women upon all the department programs 
-dealing with subjects of any interest to women. 

This whole-hearted recognition by those who control 
‘the N. E. A. of the rights of women to a hearing is 
‘based upon the conviction that women know some things 
unknown to men. Said Professor Emma Perkins of the 
-department of Latin of Western Reserve University to 
me: “The one reason why with all our great evils in 
America, despite all the apparent similarities and 
parallels with Rome, I don’t believe we are going the 
way of Rome, is because our women in America are 
thinking and working, and they wese not so doing in 
Rome.” Here we have not merely more citizens because 
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we are recognizing the rights of women, but we are 
getting two opposite and often conflicting points of view. 
From year to year in the N. E. A. we shall see the grow- 
ing importance of the presence and influence of women. 

This frank endorsement of the large place given to 
women upon the programs of 1908 is not due in any sense 
to the fact that in numbers they exceed the men among 
the members; it is due exclusively to the fact that asso- 
ciation of men and of women in the direction of Ameri- 
can education will tend to develop more fully the mas- 
culine as well as the feminine aspects of the schools and 
universities. It takes both sexes to make humanity; and 
it will take both sexes to make the right kind of educa- 
tion for human life. 

These three seemed to me the features of major interest 
that will serve to give distinction to the magnificent Cleve- 
land convention as we recall it in years to come. But 
there were many other matters of interest,—more, indeed, 
than time and space will permit me to include in these 
notes. 

For those who could not attend the meeting and see for 
themselves, let me say that Cleveland did for the N. E. A. 
everything desirable in the way of entertainment. The 
city was full of the spirit of hospitality, and manifested 
this in every way,—from the uncounted flags and banners 
upon the streets to the citizens’ reception at Wade Park, 
Western Reserve University, and the Case School. The 
city was in gala attire; and the faces of the people 
showed their pleasure. The credit for this belongs to 
no one person; the enthusiasm was in the air. But 
among those to whom it was due were President Thwing 
of Western Reserve University, President Howe of the 
Case School of Applied Science, who is also president 
of the Cleveland chamber of commerce, Superintendent 
Elson of the public schools, and President Haserot of 
the board of education. Samuel Mather was chairman 
of the local citizens’ committee, and made a very happy 
opening address of welcome. 

For the gayer side of the delightful convention, we have 
such items as the much-exploited spelling match, in which 
four cities, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Erie, and New Orleans, 
took part; the Indian dances; good music and not too 
much of it; the automobile rides through the parks; the 
Ben Greet ‘players representing out of doors the literal 
text of a series of the plays of Shakespeare; several re- 
ceptions; and the play-festival at the end, the only one 
of all these social affairs that was in the least interfered 
with by bad weather. In this instance, the athletic sports 
provided by the Cleveland public school children, under 
the direction of Supervisor Ehler, were but half presented 
when a thunderstorm suddenly put an end to the exer- 
cises, Friday afternoon. 

No one who assumes to write a truthful account of the 
convention can honorably omit mention of the contro- 
versy over the presidency, which for two days filled the 
newspapers and occupied too fully the attention of the 
more prominent active members of the N. E. A. The 
convention was held in Ohio, and the attendance from 
Ohio was large. Naturally, Ohio desired the presidency; 
and Dr. W. O. Thompson of the State University at Co- 
lumbus was the man whom the “Buckeyes” hoped that 
the convention would honor. But there were, very prop- 
erly, two other candidates,—Superintendent Phillips of 
Birmingham, Ala., a native of Ohio, put forward as one 
who would arouse more Southern interest in the N. E. A, 
and Principal Harvey of the Stout Manual Training 
school at Menomonie, Wis., formerly state superintend- 
ent. Now the N. E. A. votes for president in the nomi- 
nating committee by states. Upon the fourth ballot in 
this committee, Mr. Harvey, by getting the votes of the 
supporters of Mr. Phillips, secured a majority of two. 
He was then promptly elected at the regular annual meet- 
ing of the members unanimously. 
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As far as Mr. Harvey is concerned, the selection is an 
eminently desirable one. He belongs to the dwindling 
“Old Guard,” and yet is an exponent of the “New Light.” 
His choice is universally satisfactory. We have a new 
president every year; and the defeated candidates are 
certainly of the best “presidential timber.” The presi- 
dency of Principal Harvey will permit the clinching of 
the notion of industrial instruction firmly upon the 
N. E. A. program for 1909. 

Not in ten years has the average of the addresses upon 
the platform of the main meetings been so high. Com- 
missioner Draper of New York state, in his plea for trade 
instruction and for the extension of compulsory attend- 
ance to seventeen or eighteen years of age, was at once 
an orator and a prophet. Superintendent Brumbaugh of 
Philadelphia attained high-water mark in a splendid ad- 
dress upon democracy and education. Jane Addams, 
as usual, captivated her audience with her fine sympathy 
with the immigrant child. Booker, Washington was at 
his best; I have heard him South and North, among 
whites and blacks, many, many times, but he never ap- 
peared to better advantage. He is a statesman. Super- 
intendent Maxwell dealt with a subject of which, like all 
other city superintendents, he is probably denied know- 
ing anything,—the personal power of the public school 
teacher. In this modestly-delivered address he showed 
the keenest insight into the work of the class teacher and 
of the school principal as a practical philanthropist and 
minister in the greatest city of the New World. It was 
an address that told the plainest truths of poverty and of 
vice, and will not be forgotten. Once more he de- 
clared: “The most pressing problem of the city public 
school is providing at cost proper food for poor children.” 
The several other addresses by Dr. Brereton of London, 
by Miss Arnold of Boston, and Miss Young of Chicago, 
and by Dean West of Princeton were excellent. The 
main program displayed entirely competent judgment in 
its make-up. Every person stands for something definite 
in education, and is able upon the platform to defend 
eloquently the articles of his creed. 

It is important that the local newspapers should give 
good synopses of the various addresses and papers of the 
main sessions and of the departments. Many who at- 
tend the conventions like to send the papers home to 
members of their boards of education, to other educators, 
and to their families. Moreover, it is, of course, impos- 
sible to attend all the department meetings, of which 
there were necessarily several at the same time. The 
officers of the association are very careful to have ready 
for the press sufficient copies of the syllabuses of all the 
papers. The mode of handling of these synopses by the 
Cleveland newspapers was peculiar, Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday the reports were fairly satisfactory in the 
four daily papers. Thursday saw but brief notes. Fri- 
day the convention was scarcely noticed. And the Sat- 
urday papers said almost nothing of the fine addresses of 
the main session of the day before. It was a disappoint- 
ing diminuendo of publicity. 

The time will come when the National Association will 
itself print a daily paper throughout convention week. 
Such a paper would be self-supporting. The sale would 
be several thousand copies daily. When one considers 
that the Cleveland meeting included several hundred 
speeches, a score of reports of committees, the assembling 
of a dozen affiliated societies, the election of officers an- 
nually in a score of departments, the proceedings of the 
annual meeting, and notices of social gatherings, it ap- 
pears that merely to point out the need will insure its 
being supplied. Such a paper could easily be printed 
upon the presses of a local newspaper. 

One thing that we should gain would be the elimination 
of the personal factors of a $10 a week reporter and a 
$20 a week desk editor, whose ideas of relative values 
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are not those of either speakers or auditors. An official 
paper of this character would certainly add dignity to the 
proceedings. Other advantages are equally self-evident. 

For three years Dr. Schaeffer has been president and! 
acting president of the N. E. A.; and he has grown not-. 
ably in the esteem of his fellow-members. State super- 
intendent of the next to the largest of our Americam 
commonwealth, serene, patient, clear-headed and sympa- 
thetic, a scholar and an executive, he has handled affairs. 
supremely well. His record is unique in length of service. 

The convention sent a friendly telegram to Superin- 
tendent Cooley, president for 1908, whose illness occa- 
sioned his absence in Europe, where he is seeking re- 
covery. But little was heard of even the echoes of the 
long and painful Chicago controversy, which is now ap- 
parently asleep. Even the superb health of Edwin G. 
Cooley could not stand the strain of the bad adjustments. 
of educational conditions in the second city in the land. 
The problem there, however, has been set aside rather 
than solved. 

It would be highly interesting, were some person of 
statistical disposition to make a table showing the record’ 
of attendance of the active members. I doubt whether 
500 persons among the active members have attended five 
of the last ten meetings. The roster published annually 
displays those who pay regularly; but the point in ques- 
tion is how many are steady attendants. Are there 100 
who have been present at fifteen meetings since 1878? F 
doubt it. Yet these genuinely active members make the 
real N. E. A. To increase the number of these constant 
attendants should be the policy of those who control. 

I question whether the small group that does control 
the N. E. A. actually realize the opinion and the feeling 
of many educators regarding the policy. So well is the 
work of the present secretary, Dr. Irwin Shepard, done 
that the trustees and directors must feel justified in their 
course; but the very excellence of that work shows to 
those not actually among the trustees and directors the 
need of considerable expansion. At the meetings of the 
main body in the summer and of the Department of Super- 
intendence in the winter, it becomes necessary to rely too 
largely upon the voluntary efforts of local officers. As 
the general enterprise expands, other departments will! 
and should hold distinct annual sessions. The N. E. A. 
needs now a relay of several experts upon salary to as- 
sist at these gatherings. 

But what the N. E. A. most needs is re-classification 
of departments. Years ago a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to recommend such a re-classification. It held 
sessions for three years, but has never reported. Dis- 
couraged by the indifference of the trustees, the com- 
mittee abandoned its work. As a member of the commit- 
tee, I saw the situation from the inside. But what I saw 
at the annual meeting of 1908 in respect to the final suc- 
cess of the movement to enlarge the national council of. 
education leads me to believe that the N. E. A. is now 
ready to consider thoughtfully what its departments. 
should be. The annual convention has become a national 
educational exposition; and the time seems at last to- 
have arrived when this exposition should be scientific in. 
its plan and orderly and complete in its details. 

There are many theories of education; but in the con- 
crete the true theory of the working educators of the land 
must be that we are making not the wealth and the in- 
dustries, not even the government, and the religion, and 
the homes of the people of the nation that is to be, but 
that we are developing the character of the people them- 
selves,—as Dr. Schaeffer himself so clearly explained im 
his happy presidential address. We are not in the slight- 
est danger yet of materializing our education. As I view 
the matter, after visiting schools recently in nearly every 
state in the union, our danger is that we shall not go fast. 
and sincerely enough upon our practical business of trans-. 
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ferring our ideals from paper into reality. Any breach 
between theory and practice tends to hypocrisy; which, 
however, is by no means as yet a common American 
failing. 

We missed many old and familiar topics, some of which 
should later be revived. There are also many topics as 
yet unconsidered in N. E. A. gatherings. But the pro- 
gram was the most progressive and vital in the recent 
history of this convention, whose importance in our na- 
tional life is not likely to be overestimated even by the 
enthusiastic friends of the cause of education. 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


IN LONDON. 


BY CLOUDESLEY S. H. BRERETON, 
Divisional Inspector for the London City Council, London, England. 


Industrial education is at present in the making in 
England. Hence the necessity of appearing in the role 
of a prophet. An analysis of the present discontent 


. with popular education in England shows certain under- 


lying economic causes, such as the decay of apprentice- 
ship, due to the industrial revolution and intensified by 
a somewhat one-sided and incomplete system of educa- 
tion for the masses and lower middle classes. Hduca- 
tion must, however, train for livelihood as well as life. 
Hence the need of a professional top to our so-called 
“general” education. The lack of conscious aim in 
English education is due in part to the fact that before 
1902 different grades were under rival authorities, 
school boards, and county councils. The higher grade 
school, developed by the school board, is really a form 
of continuative or higher education. The real future, it 
is suggested, to be a finishing school with a commercial 
or industrial bias. The effect of such a transformation 
on all forms of education under sixteen. Should we be- 
gin with time-tables or curriculum and why the latter? 
The danger of thinking in subjects instead of in curric- 
ula. The difference the same as that between giving a 
boy separate quantities of flour and water, and an egg, 
and giving him an omelette. The objections to the vo-~ 
cational school on the ground of “general” education. 
Historical analysis shows that “general” education 
really means training in the basal studies of technical, 
vide Bologna and Paris in the Middle Ages. How the 
demands for more technical education really lengthened 
the period given to “general.” The technical aim, so 
clear in the Middle Ages, obscured by the fact that the 
professional education of the aristocratic classes was 
given outside the school by the Grand Tour. The techni- 
cal aim of the education of the ruling classes in English 
universities is likewise obscured, by as much as it is in- 
formal and ethical, arising not so much out of book 
knowledge as from social intercourse with equals lead- 
ing to a knowledge of mancraft. Every complete form 
of education should exhibit three stages, general, gen- 
eral-professional, passing from one to the other with as 
little discontinuity as possible, the ideal being the pro- 
duction of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity 
sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. The real aim 
is not to supplant the workshop, but to prepare for or 
co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency 
but enlightened dexterity. The “cultured” person’s ob- 
jections to the vocational school. The proofs in the 
truant schools of London of the advantage of technical 
training on general education. A “concrete” foundation 
necessary in educational as in architectural building. 
What is culture? Two forms: One, general, the sum- 
total of the socialized results of human endeavor in the 
mechanical, mental, and moral fields, built up largely 
originally from the arts aud erafts; the other special, 
that comes from training whether for law, medicine, art, 
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or craft. This sound culture (which should be dove~ 
tailed into the first) enables a man to dominate his sub- 

ject, to become a thinker, a personality instead of a. 
mere hand, and gives zest to his life’s work. If this- 
ideal is realized in the vocational continuative school it. 
should reform the ordinary elementary school currieu- 

lum and link up the stage of learning by doing closely 

to the stage of learning by heart. Various types of 
continuative technical school in England and London. 
(day and evening), The evening school mainly a repair- 

ing shop for the deficiencies of the day school. The- 
merits of day classes, general and technical for those in. 
the trades. The trade school. Its numerous variations, 

its tendency to become general as well as professional. . 
Most developed instance, the Shoreditch Institute with 

three-years’ course, siutated in the wood-working trades - 
district and. catering for its various branches, (cabinet-- 
makers, joiners, etc.) where, thanks to a carefully-co- 

ordinated curriculum, boys learn the art of self-expres- 

sion in wood instead of words. Need of teaching skill» 
early. The baseball player does not start learning the- 
game at fourteen. Instance of an ordinary school, 

Gower Street, where printing is taught sufficiently to- 
enable boys on leaving to enter the trade at fourteen. 
without detriment to their genera] education. But Lon- 

don is above all a distributing centre. Great majority 

of vocational schools should have commercial as well as- 
technical sides. Improvement in existing curriculum. 
should include modern geography and more manual- 
work and drawing. Does the future commercial trav- 

eler need shorthand? YTossibility of scholarships and. 
free places for the artistic and constructional as well as 

for the literary boy. Need of reforming our examina- 

tion sieves. 

Booth’s classification of the trades of London... 
in some fourteen groups shows what a wide field les 
before the vocational school. Except for trade schools, . 
only the professional and to a less extent the shop- 
keepers and clerks are catered for by existing schcols. 


The industrial training of girls. ‘The greatest trade- 


(or rather the highest profession) in the world, that of 
wife and mother. Need of technical training for this, 
further need of commercial or industrial training that 
every woman may have two strings to her bow. Full. 
freedom for the woman who feels an exceptional voca- 
tion. Typewrting and bookkeeping may possibly be 


monopolized by women in the future. The aititude of © 
the trade unions—favorable to the education of all um - 


der sixteen. Effective safeguard against excessive pro- 


duction of one type—-of skilled laborers—to be found im.. 
joint committees of trade unionists and employees te-- 


regulate supply. Such committees already established. 


in London. Voeational schools essential to prevent the - 
London boy being elbowed out of the skilled trades by ~ 


the country boy. Striking figures in the build'ng trades. 
How far the vocational schools can meet the problem of 


the unemployed and unemployable? It can give manip. . 
ulative dexterity for entering a trade, and general handi- 
ness to change to a cognate occupation if necessary. . 


Possible revival of an individual hierarchy in the fu- 
ture which shall propagate the love of good workman- 
ship and establish the sense of the dignity of manual. 
labor on a culture basis. 


Conclusion. The problem is world-wide, but wh’le the . 


aim everywhere must be the same, each country must 
work out its own salvation, 


Dr. Andrew 8. Draper, commissioner of educatiom 


New York State: At least half of the teachers in tme- 


seventh and eighth grades should be men, and these- 
grades may well be housed in central and specially-pre-- 
pared rooms, 
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EDUCATION FOR AVOCATION. 


BY NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


What can the school do to fit the pupils for the sev- 
-eral callings by which they will earn their livelihood? is 
a question which is now more than ever before engag- 
ing the serious attention of educators throughout the 
-civilized world. This question is so important and all- 
absorbing that there is danger of losing sight of the other 
-equally important question: “What can the school do to 
make life worth living during the hours in which the in- 
-dividual is not engaged in the struggle for bread?” 

The laboring classes are striving to get an eight-hour 


-day. In some cases they have already won this conces- 


‘sion. Whether the victory shall prove a blessing or a 
-eurse will depend upon the way in which the remaining 
‘hours of the day are spent. If the hours which are not 
devoted to work and sleep are spent in dissipation and 
riotous living, the eight-hour day will prove a curse in- 
~stead of a blessing. 

I live in the richest agricultural county in the United 
States, the county that is a congressional district by It- 
-self and that has more money deposited in its national 
banks than any one of seven southern states that mizht 
be named. One of its leading industries is the growth 
and manufacture of tobacco. As soon as the law al- 
‘lows, and sometimes before the legal age is attained, the 
boy and the girl leave school to begin work upon the 
tobacco. The owner of one of the tobacco factories as- 
~sures me that during the noon hour the telephone is kept 
in constant use by the young people who are anxious to 
secure seats upon the roof garden and at the vaudeville 
show. I have no quarrel with the young people who seek 
recreation during the hours which are not devoted to 
bread-winning. I have heard of industrial establish- 
ments in which it takes twenty-two persons to make a 
=shoe. I have never been able to ascertain through how 
many hands the tobacco passes before it ends in ashes 
sand smoke. Think of a human being spending the 
working hours of a whole week in making the twenty- 
~second part of a pin, the sixty-fourth part of a shoe, 
“the infinitesimal part of a cigar, and you can form some 
idea of the drudgery against which human nature rebels, 
-and from which it seeks relief by visiting the roof gar- 
-den, the theatre, and the saloon. I say I have no quar- 
rel with the toilers who seek recreation. Our insane 
asylums are filled with farmers’ wives whose work was 
“never done, who went through a ceaseless round of 
-drudgery seven days in the week year after year until 
-the nervous system broke down and the individual sank 
into hopeless insanity. It is the inexorabie demand of 
«human nature that it shall seek and have relief from the 
-@rudgery of piece work in the shop and the factory. 
What keeps me awake at night is the thought that if 
“these toilers had been taught at schooi how to use and 
-enjoy a good book, they would seek recreation and en- 
joyment by visiting the public library instead of going 
"to the rovf garden and the saloon. 

It is not easy to map out a curriculum that shall fit 
‘pupils for work in a silk mill, a tobacco shop, a caram>l 
factory, and the other industries which are listed in the 
Dnited States census; it is even a doubtful question 
“whether the American people would tolerate preparation 
in the public schools for work in the brewery, the dis- 
tillery, and the like; but we can all agree upou the desir- 
ability of fitting pupils to enjoy the things of the mind 
and the higher life, on the importance of teaching the 
right use of books, on the supreme duty of training te 
iboy and the zirl to think the best thoughts of the best 
amen as these are enshrined in art and literature. The 
;pupil who is taught to think the thoughts of Goi as the e 
are expressed in the starry heavens above us, in the 
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moral law within us and in all nature about us, tastes 
the joys of a life which does not turn upon what we eat 
and drink and the thousand things that money will buy. 

Education for avocation is quite as important as edu- 
cation for vocation. “Man shall not live by bread 
alone,” is a maxim spoken by the greatest teacher of all 
ages; Jesus, who himself earned bread and supported 
his mother by working at the carpenter’s bench, did not 
mean that we should despise the arts which make bread, . 
but His example and His teachings clearly indicate that 
a life worth living involves far more than mere educa- 
tion for a vocation. 

In the countries of the Old World the son is apt to 
follow the vocation of the father. The station into 
which he is born determines very largely the kind of 
pursuit which he will follow fora livelihood. The boy who 
goes through the Volksschule can never hope to enter 
the portals of the university. Our American conditions 
and ideals are different. We have organized school sys- 
tems which, to use the language of Huxley, are like a 
“ladder on which the youth who has the strength may 
climb from the gutter into the university.” In our ef- 
forts to work out a satisfactory scheme of industrial 
education let us not forget that the most valuable asset 
of our people is brains, that our national greatness con- 
sists in offering every boy and every girl all the educa- 
tional facilities which they are willing to take, that work 
and vocation must net cause us to neglect recreation 
and avocation, and that preparation for a life which is 
truly worth living cannot, for the sake of financial gain, 
afford to neglect or ignore the things of the mind and 
the joys of the higher life. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE PRACTICE OF ETHICS. 


BY ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 
Principal of Chicago Normal School, Chicago. 


Every type of invention and every form of human en- 
deavor bequeathed by the nineteenth century to the 
twentieth are but suggestions of possibilities not yet at- 
tained. Back of the most marvelous inventions in the 


world of industry, and of more marvelous ones than 


have yet been wrought, are the fundamental conceptions 
of the forces of nature. These are elemental and their 
suggestions are numberless. Conceptions of the powers 
of the human being and the modes of growth of these 
powers are influencing teachers to new methods and 
new subjects. Ey the comprehension of the forces in 
childhood and youth and the laws controlling them, we 
may devise an organization of the school which will help 
to the best solution of the problems of contemporary 
life: There is one conception of philosophy that will yet 
influence the social world more than the speculations 
that have affected the industrial world—the conception 
that character develops in childhood through the exer- 
cise, the activity of the ethical judgment. 

The American home and school more than those of 
any other country stand for independent action in child- 
hood. But conduct may be independent of authority 
and yet not be ethical. Ethical training is the cultiva- 
tion of the judgment of values in conduct. This judg- 
ment of values in conduct is always an expression of the 
character of the judge. All through this country ques- 
tions bearing on worih, value in conduct, are discussed 
in the schools. Yet on every hand there is adverse 
criticism on the training of the young American. It is 
my purpose to consider wherein the theory of independ- 
ent judgment fails, to consider what effort there may be 
within the school to fit young people to meet the demand 
which life will make upon their ethical training. 

It is a mistake to imagine that there is no religious or 
ethical training in the schools. In every school there ig 
memorizing of poems and addresses replete with ethical 
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and religious sentiments. In the upper grades, such 
stress is laid on the ethical element involved in the liter- 
ature studied that professors in colleges and universities 
complain that literature is analyzed as a vehicle for 
ethics. 

The order of progression in the use of literature 
should be first the experietice and then the selection that 
will afford a rieher, more suggestive setting for it. So 
in teaching ethics. Out of the original impulses to self- 
ishness, to greediness, to generosity given expression 
and modified by other impulses, motives, the children 
should be led to the ideal of the virtue which we would 
have them embody in their lives. The wise mother be- 
gins to train the ethical judgment of her four-year-old 
child not by word pictures about courage, but by taking 
his hand in hers and hélping him to a feeling of pleasure 
in overcoming fear, in courageously advancing toward 
the fearful thing. Ideals of conduct must be founded in 
experience. ' 

The very conditions underlying the school organiza- 
tion make such a conception almost fruitless. Certain 
changes, however, have been made; for one, in the rela- 
tions between teachers and pupils. The ideal of the 
good teacher has been influenced by the democratic 
theory that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governéd. The theory occasionally 
halts, as when an unexpected regulation arouses a spirit 
of opposition, but its outcome in a practice of starting 
the wheels of government by discussion and explana- 
tion of regulations in no way suggests to one familiar 
with American young people, the reprosch sometimes 
cast upon it, of “mollyeoddling.” 

In this theory there is a movement toward founding 
the social judgment in the emotions and in co-operative 
action. But consideration of the virtues cultivated in 
the school shows the theory to be individualistic. The 
- self-control of boys and girls who live up to the standard 
of conduct fixed by the school—punctuality in atten:l- 
ance and in performance of duties, honest endeavor to 
prepare lessons independent of surreptitious aid— 
should not be underestimated; but the standard licks the 
subtle element indispensable to life—the element of 
growth. There is prevalent a notion that at the age of 
forty years or more one’s ideals of honesty, truth, gen- 
erosity, are less true than in the earlier years. How to 
develop the ethical judgment so that ideals shall deepen 
and give true value to the experiences of life is the 
question of deepest import for the school. 

Writers on ethical training usually divide the school 
in its influence on character into two parts: First, the 
classroom with its regular, orderly life, in which stress 
is laid on punctuality, industry, obedience, quiet; sec- 
ond, the playground, with its democratic life in which 
are acquired knowledge of human nature, self-reliance, 
friendship, and a sense of obligation to play fair. The 
assumption that these two divisions provide individual 
and social training is one of the reasons why the s: hool 
does not make eftective in its classrooms the conception 
of character developing in childhood through the exer- 
cise of the ethical judgment. An ideal recitation is not 
one in which the teacher probes and children wateh the 
dissection, pouncing upon the mistakes; it is one in 
which the members gain strength and _ individuality 
through co-operative effort to make the bit of know'ed:e 
the common possession, as full as possible. 

Experiments known as the school city, the self-govern- 
ing school, etc., prove that the children, instead of 
learning helpfulness, etc., through interactivity in class, 
practice these virtues as responsible members in an- 
other part of the school—in the government. They ig- 
nore the function of the teacher in training the conduct 
of the children outside of the classroom. For teachers 
and parents to withdraw from the social gatherings, the 


games of the young people, is to Jeaye the training of the 
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ethical judgment to chance. Such training can develop 
only out of work and amusement in which there arise 
ethical situations that command the conscious and sin- 
cere effort of the boy or girl to influence the situation 
by the activity in judging. Here and there great teach- 
ers have lived with the young people in the learning and 
the playing, developing both the scientific and the ethi- 
cal judgments. How to do it in the fluctuating member- 
ship of crowded schoolrooms is the greatest question 
ever set for us. When our own ethical judgment shall 
become surer, through activity in the life of the school, 
then shall we find the solution of what now seems to be 
an unsolvable problem. 


a 
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NEGRO EDUCATION AND THE NATION. 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
President of Tuskegee Institute. 


One-fourth of the physical territory in the United 
States is comprised in a territory in which the negro is 
depended upon very largely as the chief laborer. 

The negro race in America now numbers not far from 
10,000,000. Within a few years, perhaps in this genera- 
tion, the race will have increased to 15,000,000. _ I repeat 
that they are going to remain in this country for all time, 
and principally in the Southern states. These millions of 
my race can be made useless or useful. They can be 
made to help or to hinder. They can be made to be- 
come criminals or law-abiding citizens. They can be 
made potent factors in the intelligences of our country, or 
they can become a load of ignorance, dragging down our 
civilization. Which shall it be? 

Some people are fond of asserting that education as a 
force to uplift the negro is a failure. Education has 
never been tried among the rank and file of our people 
on a scale large enough to warrant any such judgment. 
The great bulk of our people have scarcely been touched 
by education. According to official statistics, two years 
ago there were 1,400,000 children of my race of school age 
who were not even enrolled in the public schools, and a 
large portion of those enrolled, especially in the country 
districts, were in school only four or five months during 
the year. Do you know what it means to the good name 
and future security of this country to have in one part of 
it a million and a half children growing up each year 
wholly without education? An untrained horse or dog 
is useless and non-effective; how much more is this true 
of a human being. 

On the basis of school population, each child in the 
Northern states had spent upon him last year for his 
education for teaching purposes about $5. On the basis 
of school population, each negro child in the South had 
spent upon him for teaching purposes about fifty cents. 
At this rate, it is impossible to educate the children of 
10,000,000 of people sufficiently to make,them useful and 
effective citizens. I do not complain or criticise the 
South, but I simply state facts. The South out of its pov- 
erty has done well, and it deserves credit for what it has 
done. It has had to rehabilitate during the days since 
the war its industrial, educational, social, and political 
conditions. Not only has the negro child suffered for 
education, but the white child has been a sufferer in al- 
most an equal degree. No section of our country is mak- 
ing as great a struggle, is taking itself so heavily for 
education as the South, but notwithstanding these facts, 
it still remains that a large proportion of the negro chil- 
dren are without educational opportunities. 

What is the remedy? What is the one great need of 
the race of to-day? In my opinion, it is strong, unselfish, 
intelligent negro leaders and workers, and by this | mean 
teachers such as we are trying to send out from Hamp- 
ton, from Fisk, from Talladegam and Tuskegee, and a 
score of other educational centres in the South, ‘We 
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need in increasing numbers men and women of common 
sense who will, go out among our people in the country 


_ districts and teach them first of all the dignity of labor; 


who will teach them proper farming methods; who will 
teach them how to work six days in the week instead of 
spending half of the week in idleness; who will teach 
them how to save their money instead of spending it for 
whiskey and superficial show; who will teach them how 
to tax themselves, if mecessary, in order to build a school- 
house and extend the school term to seven or eight 
months in the year. We need educated leaders and 
workers who will teach our people how to live upon 
friendly and mutually helpful terms with the white man 
who is their neighbor;. leaders and workers who will 
teach the masses that our race, like all races, must begin 
at the bottom and lay the foundation for proper citizen- 
ship in industrial directions. This class of leaders and 
workers’ the Tuskegee Institute is trying to furnish, but 
our work should be strengthened, it should be increased 
and multiplied many fold. Every man and woman that 
was trained at Hampton and Tuskegee is in demand. If 
we could turn out five times as many, they would find 
work at once in the Southern states among our own 
people, or they would be employed by Southern white 
people who want their services in various lines of in- 
dustry. 

Some people are fond of passing judgment upon the 
progress of the race based upon their observation of that 
class of negroes who are found in the police courts. It 
is always unsafe and unfair to depend upon the police 
courts to get one’s impressions of the progress and 
standing of any race or people. In this respect I ask the 
American people to judge my race as other races are 
judged, that is, by their best representatives, and not by 
their worst representatives. It would be entirely unfair 
for me to pass judgment upon the question of the in- 
dustry, the intelligence and moral standing of the people 
of Cleveland by what I might observe any morning in 
your police courts. I do not do this. I pass judgment 
upon your civilization by what I see in your industrial, 
your business, your educational, and your church life. 
The negro should be judged after the same manner, that 
is, bv his best representatives, and not by his worst. It 
is unfortunately true that in most parts of our country 
the white man does not come into contact with the best 
civilization of the negro. The average white man rarely 
sees what the negro is doing in his business, industrial, 
educational, and moral and domestic life. I have referred 
to two classes of colored people, one that is making 
progress, another class that is retarding progress. It 
would be unfair for me not to refer to two classes of 
Southern white people. One class, that has no faith in 
the progress of the negro, you ate all familiar with 
through newspaper reports, but I wish you to understand 
that there is a class of Southern white people which is 
growing in numbers and in influence, a class of educated, 
cultured, brave white people in the South who are just as 
much interested in the permanent welfare and progress 
of the negro race as any similar class to be found in the 
North and elsewhere, and it is largely through the co- 
operation of the intelligent negroes with this class of 
Southern white people that we are fast getting to the 
point where lynchings and the causes that provoke lynch- 
ings are disappearing. 

Do not misunderstand me. We are making progress 
in the South, but the country owes it to the negro, to the 
South, and to itself that still greater progress shall be 
made in the future than in the past. 

I may be in doubt concerning some elements in our 
Southern situation, but of one thing I feel absolutely sure, 
and that is that ignorance and racial prejudice never 
proved a settlement for any problem on earth. So long 
as we can go on patiently, quietly, persistently, giving all 
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the people more skill, increased habits of industry, more 
intelligence, and a higher idea of morality and religion, 
we can be absolutely sure that we are traveling a safe and 
sure road, 


THE RECONCILIATION OF CROSS PURPOSES IN 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 


Dean of Simmons College, Boston. 


Our system of education, from the kindergarten 
through the university, reflects the ideals of the people 
and grows with their growth. [Any change in the so- 
cial order may quickly be discerned in its effect upon 
the schools, which are modified to meet the new de- 
mands. Whatever the present generation lacked in its 
training, it desires to secure for the generation to come,] 

To the original purpose of opening books to the stu- 
dent and leading him to new knowledge, we have added 
insistance upon training for character and the prepara- 
tion for citizenship. In our ideal, the culture of the in- 
tlividual is tributary to social service. The youth re- 
ceives, not merely that he may keep, but that he may 
share. We often speak of education as a “preparation 
for life.” 

But, do we not commonly confuse education with 
schooling? The one includes the other and much more. 
Our education begins with the cradle an1l continues to 
the grave. The gift of the school is beyond price, but 
at its best it is but a part of education. 

Of the many determining factors in our educatim, 
the home is of transcendent importance. It provides 
the stuff upon which the structure of the school is 
reared. The boy gets out of his book that which he 
brings to the book; and this is largely determined by the 
gnfluence, the tradition, the teaching of the home. Kdu- 
cation prospers in proportion as in every home whoe 
some conditions prevail and high ideals are chevished. 

If the maintenance of high standards in the home 
deeply concerns the common welfare, it must follow 
that it is likewise essential to the general good that the 
mother should be well prepared for her task, for it is 
her influence which dominates the howe. Shall we in- 
crease the opportunities for the training of teachers, and 
forget that it is indispensable that these mothers, th.se 
first teachers, should be well trained for their important 
service? Can we permit the education of the mother 
and home-maker to depend upon haphazard conditio.s? 

The education of woman, however secured, should in- 
sure, first, the general schooling which is essential alike 
to the development of both boy and girl; second, for the 
sake of the individual, as well as of the community,— 
preparation for self-maintenance;—whether this duty is 
immediately imperative or distantly possible; and, 
third, adequate preparation for the re ponsibilities in- 
volved in the direction of the home. 

Most of us will concede the neces:i'y for three- 
fold education. We should differ, if at al, in ad u t- 
ing the balance. We shall prevent confusion of thou<ht 
here if we keep clearly in mind the needs of thee 
rather distinct groups of women. While the ultimate 
goal is the same in the education of al!, th re is a wide 
variation in the immediate necess:ties of each grou), 
and in the particular coutrilution which the school 
must therefore make. 

A large class of girls whose elementary education is 
incomplete are in imperative need of such industrial 
education «s vill enable them to earn a living wage. 
Furthermoze, through their self-maintenance the stand- 
ard of the family life will be immensely advanced. Yet 
even here the greater need is evident. Without h-Jp 
from the public school or from private philanthropy, 
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many of these girls will, ina few years, enter homes cf 
their own, untaught and irresponsible, to assume the 
most sacred duties without intelligent preparation aud 
to perpetuate u type of home that is a menice to thie 
health and standard of the community. 

At this point, then, the school should supplement the 
meagre education of the home, and should insist that 
the training of the woman should not yield place to the 
schooling of the wage-earner. 

The second group of girls come from normal health- 
ful homes, through whose influence they secure the «s- 
sential instruction and training. Fortunately, the ne 
cessity of the home with its limited income forces them 
to practice the homely household arts and to care ior 
the various members of the family, Tutou.h tis -im- 
ple, rational apprentices.ip they are fairly well pre 
pared for intelligent service in their own homes. 

There still remains a third group of women, of larger 
opportunity and wider knowledge, to whom school and 
college offer the fullest gifts. Shouid their present edu- 
cation be modified in view of their woman's task? Wil 
not general culture, high ideals, and the advantages of 
ussociation make them ready for the respons. bi:.ties and 
opportunities which the home brings‘ 

We cannot too gratefully acknowledge the beneficent 
service of college for women, yet it Las not comp.e.ely 
fulfilled its function; for it is of the deepe-t imp-rtinc> 
that the college woman, with her far-reach.ng influence 
should from the beginning conceive the true proportions 
of a woman’s education; that her standard of the libe.al 
education for women shoald incl.de avequate prcepara- 
tion for her sacred and imperative task. So long as th: 
college may completely omit such consideration and may 
even develop a trend away from these du.ies, we shal 
work at cross purposes. We cannot expect the averaye 
parent to take much pains to insure in his daughter's 
education the thing which the college despises. Whea 
public sentiment demands of the college woman such 
preparation fer her greatest life work as the Lu..m 8s 
man gives to his task, and the crafisman to his appren- 
ticeship, we shall easily secure rational ideals in ele- 
mentary training. 

Again, we shall find cross purposes in any scheme of 
industrial education for woman which does not concede 
certain limitations in business, which are logically con- 
sequent upon the woman’s acceptance of her higher ob- 
ligation. Women Cannot prepare for their life work as 
men prepare for theirs—ignoring the fact this work may 
be abandoned after a brief service for the administration 
of the home. The essential instability of tenure must 
logically be followed by limited compensation. And 
again, the contract obligation must often be modified in 
the case of women when the family need, illness, or haril- 
ship in the home call her to her more sacred, more bind- 
ing service. Still again, the characteristics wh.ch are es- 
sential to successful home-making must not be forfeited 
for success in wage earning. Success in business must not 
cause the woman to forget the rights and pr.vileg s «f 
others. The lure of public life must not blind her to 
the higher privilege of the family circle. ‘The strife for 
material advantage must not crowd out the “spirit 
which giveth life.’ Personal ambition must with her 
yield place to the joy of self-sacrifice, 

May this not mean that she must consent to a second 
place in business in order to maintain the first pl.ce .n 
the home? ‘That she must abandon certain privile:<s 
in the administration of the world’s affairs, {n order to 
hold fast the still greater privileze. won by the «om- 
plete devotion of the wife and mo .her? 

When we sufliciently honor the service which eveiy 
good home renders to the community; when we measu.e 
rightly the large opportunity for civie service wh ch the 
home confers upon the educated woman, shall we not 
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gladly sacrifice immediate personal advantage and am- 
bition for the privilege of the greater service? 

With this sacrifiee—so-called—will disappear the cross 
purposes in the education of women. 


a. a 


THE STUDY OF GROWTH IN CHILDREN. 


BY JOHN M. TYLER, 
Amherst college, Amherst, Mass. 


Nature is the first and greatest educator. Long ago 
she framed her system of compulsory education. Only 
those who pass in her tesis and examina.icn: surv.ve 
and succeed. In her system home an! famiiy hold tle 
chief place. 

The school is a human device to make good the de- 
ficiencies in the training furnished by the home. Hence 
it must continually adapt itself to changing conditions 
of early, as well as of adult, life. The aim and goal of 
all education is a broad, deep, full life; a strong body 
and strong mind, power, efficiency, ability to bear bur- 
dens and to meet emergencies. One hundred years ago 
home and farm could furnish physical, mental, moral, 
and religious training. Farm and workshop were centres 
of nature-study, of physical and manua! traiuing, of skill 
and efficiency, of economy, industry, and endurance. 
Work in the open air and the spur of necessity did the 
rest. The sole responsibility of the school was practi- 
cally to furnish books and learning. 

To-day we must develop a race of men and women 
who can endure the strain and meet the emergencies of 
modern city-life. The disappearance of old-fashioned 
farm life has crippled the educational efficiency of the 
home; the schvol must furnish the physical and manual, 
as well as the mental and moral training. It must be an 
institution of power as well as of learning. It must not 
only train, it must develop. The material for develop- 
ment must be furnished by growth. How big a man 
will be depends upon how long and fast he can grow. 
The most important and fundamental educational prob- 
lems cluster around the growth of the child. Our first 
duty to him, to the nation, and to God, is to promote 
growth. Without it all else can avail little. 

Growth is a natural process. But the modern child 
lives under very unnatural conditions; often in a city 
flat, worried by fond parents, if not vexed by nurses 
and governesses, imprisoned in school, fettered at home. 
Civilization has robbed him of his birthright. Whe 
school must mitigate and correct these defects, or the 
nation will pay the penalty. The school which ham- 
pers growth is a sin; one which does not promote it is 
an unprofitable servant. 

During its early phases of growth every organ passes 
through two quite distinct periods; one of pure growth, 
when very little exercise is needed, and a second when 
bufficient suitable exercise is absolutely necessary. In a 
child of six or eight years of age the higher mental cen- 
tres are in the first stage, and can endure yery little 
work; the muscles of legs and arms are in the second 
stage craving and demanding exercise. This craving is 
as normal as hunger or thirst, and should be satisfied “by 
the exercise needed to stimulate the growth of the mus- 
cles. The growth and exercise of the muscles stimu- 
lates the growth and development of all the vital or- 
gans. 

During these years passed in the lower grades muscu- 
lar education is more important than mental. We must 
learn to lay sowewhat less emphasis on book and desk, 
and much more on the playground. The child’s craving 
for play is natural and normal, and should be satisfied. 
Play is the natural and wise form of education at this 
stage. It enlarges the muscles and Jungs, strengthens 
the heart, develops a steady, tough, and resistant ner- 
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yous system, and establishes health. Health, tough 
muscles, and steady nerves are the foundations of cour- 
age, hope, cheer, endurance, energy, and power. These 
are physical as well as psychical virtues. Moreover, on 
the playground the child forms habits of sharp observa- 
tion, quick decision, of fair play, of getting on with his 
mates, and of making many friends. These early years 
of growth are a golden period of opportunity. 

About the tenth year in the girl and the eleventh in 
the boy growth, so rapid during infancy and early child- 
hood, falls to a minimum, Now begins a period of 
change or metamorphosis during which every organ is 
remodeled or transformed. The girl becomes a woman. 
During these years the legs lengthen, but the trunk con- 
taining the vital organs increases very slowly in girth 
or length, The organs of digestion, breathing, and ex- 
eretion are not keeping pace with the new demands on 
them. The blood deteriorates, and the anaemic condition 
affects all the organs of the body. The deuth-rate is 
very low, but the amount of disorder rises to a maxi- 
mum about thirteen. The waste resulting from the 
jengthening muscles and changing organs accumulates 
in the blood and threatens to clog and poison all the or- 
gans. The waste can be removed only when it has been 
thoroughly oxydized. Hence, as statistics prove, a clear 
head now depends upon a large lung capucity. Plenty 
of light exercise in the open air is absolutely necessary. 
The physical training and condition of the girl at twelve 
and thirteen determines her health or invalidism at 
twenty. We usually lock the door after the horse has 
been stolen. Farents do not think of these things, 
hence the school must attend to them. The health of 
the girls in our high schools is not what it should be 
with the ancestry and surroundings of the average 
American. This also has been abundantly proved by 
statistics. We have no time to speak of the high 
school. The same play and gymnastics are needei 
here. But they are absolutely essential In the lower 
grades. 

A healthy body is the foundation of all power, efli- 
ciency, and usefulness. It must be framed by growth 
during the earlier years of school life. The school must 
promote growth instead of hampering it. We teachers 
must see to this or the republic will suffer irreparable 
harm. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN CHILD STUDY. 
: BY G. STANLEY HALL, 
President of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

From feeble beginnings twenty years ago, child study 
in its larger ranges occupies to-day the very centre of 
the stage in both the theory and practice of education; 
and those who know and use it command attention. Its 
methods, at first crude, have grown logical and complex, 
and the voice of criticism silent. It ‘includes general 
and special hygiene, the matter and» method of each 
school topic, time of day, recess, juvenile crime, moral 
and industrial training, plays and games, drawing, pro- 
motions, feminization, typography, race suicide, milk 
supply, and its influence is extended to medicine, and 
some medical schools give special courses for the tran- 
ing of school physicians. It is revolutionizin: the meih- 
vds of religious training. Philology has felt its influcnee, 
and the genetic method is slowly revolutionizing the 
teaching of philosophy. It is the only science which 
teachers have materially contributed to create and ad- 
vanee. [The speaker next enumerated the score or 
more of especially important new lines, such as physio- 
Jogical age, measuring genera! ability, dancing, chil- 
dren’s theatre, story-tellers’ league, moral prophylaxis, 
work for defectives, the modes of indigenous education 
of lower races in their own industries, arts, and folk- 
lore.) 
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Child study is vaster than all its applications to teach- 
ing. It is shown that the child is a bunch of keys to un- 
lock the secrets of the history of life, that he is geologic 
ages older than man. Adult traits of body and seul are 
novelties lately added, new and less substantial stories 
built on ancient foundations. So the child is not so 
much the father of the man as his primitive ancestor, 
and the work of a pust older than history. [The bear- 
ing of this subject upon the duty of every healthful man 
and woman with no special impediments to mafry and 
bear children was insisted upon and a special plea for 
crying, nursing, and natural creeping to develop the 
shoulders, muscles of the back and neck.] 

Statistics show that infant mortality during the {first 
year of life is from four to six times as great among 
those artificially fed as among those that are breast fed, 
and that the latter, as Rose has shown, are taller, 
heavier, at every stage of life, live longer, have better 
teeth, etc.; so that in Germany it has been proposed to 
fine all mothers who can and will not nurse their oif- 
spring. Failure to do so hag reduced the size of French 
soldiers, so that a witty writer represents La Grande 
Nation as saying: “Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is the army of 
France.” 


THE WORK OF WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS IN 
EDUCATION; SUGGESTIONS FOR EFFECTIVE 
CO-OPERATION. 


BY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


I should like to indicate a general line of advance in 
the educational affairs of our larger centres of popul:- 
tion, a plan which is extremely simple and yet must be 
regarded for the present as somewhat visionary. I 
should like to see all of the teachers organized for the 
consideration, from time to time, of definite proposais 
for the improvement of the schools; and all of the par- 
ents of school children organized, with other interested 
citizens, for a similar purpose. Without hampering our 
educational authorities in any of their ordinary work, 
and without relieving them of their ultimate responsi- 
bility for all of the work of the schools, I should like to 
see an informal and habitual referendum agreed upon, 
under which all proposals for far-reaching changes iu 
the plan of education should be considered at length by 
these two independent bodies. All manner of conference 
and co-operation between the two should take place, and 
certain committees of conference and more general or- 
ganizations should include teachers and parents on 
equal terms. Endless delays should, of course, be 
avoided; but by some such arrangement as this we might 
be reasonably sure that no sweeping change should be 
made till it should be fairly well understood by those 
who, next to the pupils themselves, are most concerned 
with the experiment. 

But such an arrangement should not only prevent suil- 
den and ill-considered change. It should prevent long- 
continued and equally ill-considered lack of change. We 
need to keep the spirit of invention alive in our school 
systems, for new times call for new measures. In both 
of the bodies to which I have referred the spirit of initia- 
tive should be fostered. In education as in other fields, 
the great majority of new inventions fail and ought to 
fail. But the hundredth one or the thousandth, that is 
a great price. Let the body of non-professional friends 
of education be one in which a premium is placed upon 


' suggestions for improvement and reform. Let fair con- 


sideration be given to suggestions of this kind. If they 
are widely approved, let them be passed on to the body 
of practical teachers for a second approval, or for modi- 
fication or rejection. Or let the procedure be turned 
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about, as the occasion may demand. But let us through 
this means have, from year to year, proposals sent up to 
the education authorities which represent not merely the 
half-baked enthusiasm of some bright leader who has 
won a sudden following, but the serious conviction of 
those who have looked into the matter with care and 
conscience, some of them from the side of what the 
community wants, and some from the side of what the 
schools can do. 


a 


INFLUENCE OF THE HOME AND SCHOOL LIFE. 


BY JAMES M. GREENWOOD, 
Superintendent of Schovls, Kansas City, Mo. 


(a) Obedience. In the moral sphere the child at first 
has no intuitions of the abstract principles of right and 
wrong. Behind every act there should be clear know!- 
edge and a definite purpose, and the more complete the 
knowledge, the stronger is the tendency to act up to the 
fullest measure of light one has. ‘The entire training of 
a child begins with the observance of certain rules, and, 
this leads the way to obedience and self-control,—the ob- 
ject of all training. 

(b) The Home. Whatever is good and pure and 
clean, or whatever is bad and impure and vilein the 
inner life of the individual, has its rise in the home life. 

(c) The Relation of Parent and Child. Honesty with 
children always counts. The parent who practices de- 
ception, either covertly or openly, or plays sharp tricks, 
or induces his child to engage in practices that will not 
bear the closest scrutiny is false to the sacred trust com- 
mitted to his care, 

(a) Habits That Should be Taught to Children; (1) 
Doing honest work; (2) shouldering responsibility; (3) 
gaining ends by honest means, etc. 

(e) Making Children Over. Each case requires special 
treatment since there ig no universal science of human 
nature. To substitute higher motives for lower motives, 
Ideals are higher than ideadg. 

(f) The School Life. Teachers cannot have direct 
physical and spiritual control over pupils not to exceed 
eight hours each school day, and not to exceed two 
hundred days out of the three hundred and sixty-five 
days of each year. 

(g) Children’s School Habits. The school is the pupil’s 
place of business, and while there he should attend to 
his business promptly and cheerfully, and do everything 
required of him in the best manner possible. 

(h) Moral Training in School. The theory of all moral 
training is based on two simple principles: Judgment 
and feeling combined, followed by doing. The reading 
lessons will usually furnish sufficient material for the 
inculeation of good habits and their opposites. 

Self-help is the mainspring of all genuine worth: (1) 
How to train pupils incidentally; (2) how to train pupils 
formally; (3) illustrations contrasting virtues and their 
opposites—vices,—in short, teaching by contrast. 


ART AS A FACTOR IN CULTURE. 
BY JAMES L. HUGHES, 
Chief Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Ont. 


Beauty and utility are always in harmony when 
properly understood. Art is therefore not only one of 
the most practical subjects, but one of the highest and 
most productive subjects of culture. 

Art reveals to the child his originality and _ his pro- 
ductive power more easily and more completely than 
any other subject, and therefore develops the true self- 
faith without which all culture is unproductive. 

Art gives the child a new power of self-expression, and 
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each new form of self-expression strengthens the gen- 
eral powers of the mind. 

Art cultivates the observant powers. Every new 
element of artistic thought increases the power of sering 
definitely and widely beauty and relationships of which 
we were previously unconscious. Oulture in seeing 
means culturé of the mind, not of the eye. Nature is 
full of beauty which tle untrained never see. Art 
training enables men to see ever increasing beauty and 
majesty in the colors, forms, and relationships of the 
material world. It qualifies for a fuller appreciation of 
the meaning of the best work of the race in architecture 
and sculpture. 

Much of the highest thought of humanity is revedled 
in the paintings of the great artists. It is the duty of 
the schools to give all children power to interpret the 
meaning of the works of the great masters who have 
been leaders in advancing civilization, whether they ex- 
pressed their new vision in literature, or art, or music. 

Art develops the imagination. True art teaching is 
not satisfied with expression and reproduction; it means 
self-expression and the revelation of original ideals. 

Artistic power itself is a high form of culture, be- 
cause it not only gives power to reveal great thouglits, 
but makes us conscious of beauty, gives power to see 
beauty, and especially trains in the habit of definitely 
searching for beauty. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE SPECIAL CHILD. 


BY EARL BARNES, 


Lecturer for the American Society for Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching, Philadelphia. 


Only slowly does life become conscious of itself. In 
primitive ages, those who are able seize upon opportu- 
unity for themselves; and even now we are only begin- 
hing to recognize the rights and the needs of the weak, 
and to provide fur them in a comprehensive way. ‘The 
line of cleavage that separates the unfit from the nor- 
mal has been badly drawn in the past and, to humanity's 
credit, it has allowed many who were unfit to remain in 
the normal group. Now that we begin to see more 
clearly, we find in all our schools children who are ill, 
chronic invalids, children who are partially or wholly 
blind, so-called incorrigibles, and various degrees of 
feeble-mindedness, 

Medical inspection of schools is now fairly well de 
veloped in all our more intelligent city communities. 
and even in some country districts. A doctor, skilled in 
detecting disease and defect, can steadily reduce the 
ravages of children’s epidemics, such as measles, 
whooping-cough, and scarlet fever by detecting cases at 
an early stage and by subsequent segregation. Through 
periodical examination he can detect cases of incipient 
deafness or blindness and can often aid reeovery. Ten 
years ago, we were urging medical inspection on an un- 
willing public; now, all intelligent men accept it and it 
can be trusted to extend its work to a regular examin:- 
tion of the teeth and to tubercular and other chron‘c 
troubles. District nurses, in many cities, treat infecte.| 
heads and contagious skin diseases, or carry the physi- 
cian’s advice into the children’s homes. If the state 
has a right to compel my child to attend a school it is in 
duty bound to see that the school is not a pest-house. 

For the chronic cases of invalidism, blindness, deaf- 
ness, and feeble-mindedness the state must also pro- 
vide; and all cases on the doubtful line can best be 
kept in the common school. Left in the regular classes, 
these children do not receive the special attention they 
need; they fall behind, grow discouraged, tend to be- 
come bad and waste time and demoralize discipline. 
Where it is they anus be kept in 


(Continued on page 119.) 
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ARE WE FAIR TO TEACHERS ? 


Any system, regulation, or method that takes 
too much out of a teacher is wrong. 

The standard of strain must be the ordinary, not 
the extraordinary teacher. _ In every corps there 
are teachers with nerves like steel. There are 
school officials who put these phenomenal women 
as the standard to which others must attain. This 
is indefensible. Officials have a right to demand 
that a teacher bring to his work good physical and 
mental power and poise, and such teachers have a 
right to demand that officials provide the equip- 
ment, spirit, and methods that shall conserve this 
power and poise. 

One of the noblest achievements of the Labor 
Union has been the righting of a grievous wrong, 
in that previously a manufacturer would some- 
times get a few exceptional workmen into a “team,” 
and then make the others keep up their end at 
whatever cost to health or life. A worse evil was 
taking the possible accomplishment of a few as a 
day’s work, for which a day’s wage was alone paid. 
The, Union deserves praise for fixing a reasonable 
limit for the output of a laborer, so that the excep- 
tional workman cannot be used to the disadvan- 
tage of the ordinary men. 

The teaching profession is going through this 
stage at the present time. 

The merit system is ideal, but only when it is 
ideal. 

It must rest upon the merit of the individual 
teacher. 

Positive wrong is done when by merit is meant 
trick ‘work in achievement. 

If by high merit we mean a standard that only 
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the phenomenal teacher can attain, then it is a “de- 
merit” system, and sails under false colors. 

Highest merit must go to whomsoeyer is well 
equipped in every way for the position, and thea 
faithfully does the work. 

The merit scheme must be meritorious, or it 
must be ruled out. 

It is no advantage to.a city to have a temporary 
reign of idealism. About twenty years ago there 
were ten famous cities in this country, scattered 
from Massachusetts to California. They were 
written up, and launched to the limit. They were 
made what they were by superintendents, who 
were idealists, who weeded out ordinary teachers, 
and attracted teachers of intense zeal, young and 
susceptible to inspiration, and keenly imitative. 

It used to be said that these ten men would lead 
the American schools to idealism. 

Not one of these men is in superintendency 
to-day, not one of the cities is famed for idealism. 

Not one of the cities is seeking the exceptional 
teacher. In some of these the last state of those 
schools is worse than the first. 

No other city is trying to do much of the work 
so much eulogized by them. 

True idealism must come otherwise. It must 
come through ordinary teachers, and through at- 
tainable standards. It must be fair to ordinary 
teachers. 

Spasms are not healthy, even if labeled virtuous. 

There is nothing ideal that is not real. 


DRAPER AT SIXTY. 


Dr. Andrew S. Draper, commissioner of educa- 
tion, New York, celebrated his sixtieth birthday in 
royal fashion on June 22, when his friends gave 
him a banquet at Albany, and in addition to some 
brilliant complimentary addresses, gave him a sou- 
venir volume, with autograph letters, from a thou- 


sand prominent persons in various walks of life, 


from every state in the union. Most of the letters, 
however, were from New York, Ohio, and Illinois, 
in which states his life work has been, and from 
educators chiefly from other states. 

St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, said at the banquet :— 

“We come here to congratulate him, not our- 


selves. He is farther from senility than his 
seniors. He is nearer to wisdom than _ his 
juniors. He has reached exactly the duration 


which signalizes escape from juvenescence, and a 
long distance from dotage. The past salutes him 
with dignity. The future beckons to him with 
confident hope. The time gone is secure. From 
all of us to him we say: ‘All hail the hereafter!’ 
“He has never. said one thing and meant an- 


other. His yes has meant yes. His no has meant 
no. His ‘I don’t know’ has been fact. His ‘I 
haven’t made up my mind’ has been truth. The 


directness of the man as a legislator, as a school 
officer, as a judge, as a superintendent of educa- 
tion, and as a university president has beei his 
vindication and our reassurance. It has been an 
upward, not a downward, directness. There has 
been no indirectness about it. It has been evolu- 
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tion from low to high service, and from high to 
higher. 

“Moreover, he has never schemed or foreseen 
his advances. He has-done his duty as it has been 
given to him to see his duty. He did not look 
for opportunities. Opportunities looked for him, 
and found him. The law which he studied and for 
a while practiced, organized his intelligence with- 
out narrowing it. His service in the legislature 
lasted just long enough to show to him that sheer 
factional alignment was ensmalling. He was en- 
larged to the greater freedom of educational and 
of judicial work, and then to larger educational 
work again, till his native state recalled him from 
the west to the Capital in which he started, and 
where he has become the great educational ad- 
ministrator he is to-day. I could at great length 
particularise what I prefer here only to generalize. 
The search of fit men for fit functions is constant. 
That seach found him. Discovery signified pro- 
motion, and promotion has been vindicated. For 
this and for him we are indebted to large politics 
and to wise statesmen. Our obligation to both 
should be handsomely acknowledged. To the Re- 
gents has been committed the choice of his succes- 
sor. If he lives and if we live, he is as certain to 
succeed himself as the night the day. 

“T am sketching a man of natural impulsiveness, 
who has learned how to keep temper under and 
judgment on top. Iam sketching a man born 
with temperamental prejudices, who has subordi- 
nated them to reason, to justice, to magnanimity, 
and to the best requirements of the state. 1am 
sketching a man who any night could cross the 
bridge into the eternity, with his earthly accounts 
squared with equity, and his heavenly accounts safe 
in the hands of a righteous and merciful God.” 

WOMEN TRUSTEES IN CHICAGO. 

Speaking of the retiring women teachers of Chi- 
cago, the Record-Herald, a loyal supporter of 
Mayor Busse, has this to say:— 

“Of the retiring women trustees of the board of 
education Miss Addams and Mrs. Blaine have had 
exceptional fitness for service on the board. Both 
have a genuine, profound interest in education, 
and in child welfare and child development. Both 
have unusual knowledge, experience, and grasp 
with reference to many of the most vital and un- 
settled problems of modern public education, and 
both are devoted, unselfish workers in the larger 
social field. They brought ideas, inspiration, and 
enthusiasm to their service, and these qualities 
were always tempered by common sense and con- 
sideration for the ideas and sentiments of fellow 
trustees and others in the community. 

“It appears that Mrs. Blaine was offered reap- 
pointment, and found herself constrained to de- 
cline it. There will be regret at her retirement, 
and there will be even keener regret at the failure of 
the city to retain Miss Addams as a member of the 
board. Thousands of educators, humanitarians, 
and practical students of social problems will be at a 
loss to account for what will appear to them a 
failure to appreciate and benefit by very remark- 
able and special qualification for the office of school 


trustee. As creator and head of Hull House, the 
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most successful and best-conducted settlement in 
the world, as thinker, writer, leader in many pro- 
gressive movements, Miss Addams’ aid and stimu- 
lus are in demand everywhere. She is recognized 
as an educator and guide in the largest sense of 
these terms, and has often been called by leading 
men one of the foremost citizens of America. 

“In the present stage of its evolution the Chi- 
cago school system peculiarly needs the insight 
and knowledge which Miss Addams possesses. 
Questions of improved hygiene, of moral culture, 
of industrial training, of the treatment of defectives 
and truants, of closer contact with reality are pend- 
ing, and few, indeed, have had the training and 
the opportunities fititng them to deal with these 
phases of education as Miss Addams’ whole life 
has fitted her to cope with and solve them. It is to 
be hoped that, after an interval of rest, the city will 
again be glad to avail itself of her gifts and quali- 
fications.” 


THE BEST UTTERANCE AT CLEVELAND. 

C. S. H. Brereton, division inspector of the 
London county council, said:— 

“The ideal is the production of a citizen with 
broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point 
of craftsmanship. The ideal aim is not to sup- 
plant the workshop, but to prepare for, or co-oper- 
ate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, 
but enlightened dexterity.” 

This is the word for which Massachusetts espe- 
cially has been waiting. This is the height of wis- 
dom. This should be put in the hands of every 
teacher, superintendent, school board member, 
and specialist in this state, and wherever in the 
country there is a movement to educate the boy 
to his job so that it will glue him to it. 

CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

As at present constituted the Chicago board of 
education is as follows: Dr. R. A. White, P. 
O’Shelly O’Ryan, Dr. John Guerin, Wiley W. 
Mills, Raymond Robins, John J. Sonsteby, 
Daniel R. Cameron, Otto C. Schneider, Cheste> M. 
Dawes, Theodore W. Robinson, O. F. Griefen- 
hagen, Adolph F. Gartz, Alfred R. Urion, John R. 
Morron, Dr. Alfred D. Kohn, Modie J]. Spiegel, 
Joseph Downey, Dr. A. L. Blackwood, Mrs. Isa- 
bel C. O’Keeffe, Mrs. Evelyn A. Frake. 

Of the new trustees Mr. Downey succeeds Jchn 
C. Harding, Dr. Blackwood takes the place of 
Miss Cornelia B. DeBey, Mrs. O’Keeffe succeeds 
Miss Jane Addams, and Mrs. Frake takes Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine’s place. The three other mem- 
bers were reappointed. 

Mr. Morron was born in Peoria in 1865, came to 
Chicago in 1887, and organized one year later tle 
Diamond Glue Company, of which he is president. 
He is director of the National Bank of the Repub- 
lic, Calumet Insurance Company, and the Ameri- 
can Farm Products Company. 

Dr. Kohn’s. father was a member of the school 
board in 1876-8, Dr. Kohn was appointed to the 
board first when the Dunne trustees were ousted ; 
then was shoved aside. He was born in Chicago in 
1869. He attended Harvard, Munich, Vienna, 
and Berlin Universities, 
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Mr. Spiegel was educated at Racine College. 
For ten years he has been connected with the 
Spiegel House Furnishing Company, of which he 
is treasurer. 

Joseph Downey, who resigns as building com- 
missioner to become a member of the school board, 
was commissioner of buildings and commissioner 
of public works under Mayor Swift, and a member 
of the board of education under the younger Mayor 
Harrison. He was born near Dublin in 1849. 

Dr. Alexander L. Blackwood was born in Canada 
forty-five years ago, and has lived in Chicago 
twenty-three years. For .twenty years he has 
been professor of clinical medicine in Hahnemann 
Medical College. 

Mrs; P. J. O’Keeffe received credit in 1902 for 
the remarkable spread of the kindergartens in the 
Chicago public schools. She is the wife of P. J. 
O’ Keeffe, a well-known lawyer, and a sister of Rev. 
Edward A. Kelly, pastor of St. Ann’s Catholic 
church. 

Mrs. James Frake, since her retirement from 
the school board several years ago, has been promi- 
nent in women’s clubs. She has been president of 
the West End Woman’s Club, and the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs honored her twice 
as president. 


ATTENDANCE AT CLEVELAND. 


There is no disguising the fact that the atten- 
dance at Cleveland was disappointing. All experts 
figured on a record-breaking meeting, and it was 
far from that. Cleveland had prepared for a 
crowd. She had expended a large amount in her 
preparations. The engagement of rooms at hotels 
was unprecedented. The result is that the entire 
registration was not much larger than was expected 
from Ohio alone. There was an exceptional at- 
tendance of prominent persons, but the rank and 
file did not come. The railroads are chiefly re- 
sponsible. Denver will not be disheartened be- 
cause she is always an attraction. Her regular ex- 
cursion rates for the summer are satisfactory from 
Chicago and Western points, so that she will have 
a large attendance, but after that it will not be 
easy to get a city to lay itself out for a meeting. 
Until the railroads are ready to be hospitable, there 
is slight hope of another old-time meeting. 


PROTECTION OF FRESHMEN. 


Dean Thomas A. Clark of the University of Illi- 
nois sounds some important notes of warning. 

“Certain existing conditions make a reasonable 
amount of supervision of freshmen both desirable 
and necessary. New temptations come t> hini 
from all sides and tendencies develop in him to all 
sorts of nerve-racking habits. The conditions un- 
der which the college freshman lives are not always 
conducive to study. Student freshmen should not 
be made to feel like helpless children. Give then: 
some freedom. It is better even that at times he 
should make mistakes and go wrong than that ell 
initiative should be taken from him. It is not the 
making of mistakes or the going wrong that we so 
much deplore. It is the fact that some who go 
wrong may neyer get right. There are the frater- 
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nities, which, beneficial as I beiieve them to be in 
the college community, are rather hard during the 
rush season on the attractive freshman without a 
level head and a strong batkbone. There is the 
athletic situation, including football, at whose door 
the newspapers and college fraternities have piled 
quite as much evil as it seems to me circumstances 
warrant. There are the drinking and gamblinz 
and the scarlet woman standing with open doors 
and open arms to rob him of his money and honor. 
These conditions and freedom may be quite valu- 
able in developing character or they may lead to 
ruin.” 


PRESIDENT SCHAEFFER’S TRIBUTE TO 
CLEVELAND. 


In closing the Cleveland meeting, President 
Schaeffer said: “The new charter given to the 
association by Congress has guaranteed its future 
usefulness. The departments have grown in 
popularity and effectiveness, and the general 
gatherings have taxed the capacity of the largest 
auditoriums. And lastly the city of Cleveland has 
surpassed itself and all former efforts in the hospi- 
tality it has extended to this association and the 
provisions it has made for its comfort. I have 
very great pleasure in passing the gavel over to 
your president-elect, and I bespeak for him the 
same cordial and loyal support that has been given 
to his predecessors in the N. FE. A.” 

The fifteenth meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists will be held at Copenhagen 
in the latter half of August, 1908. Several uni- 
versities and learned societies of this country are 
arranging to send delegates to the Congress, and 


this government will be officially represented on 
that occasion. 


Juvenile court authorities of Lincoln, Neb., have 
artanged to inaugurate a gigantic vacation camp 
for boys. During the vacation season the boys will 
be given employment on a seed farm. They will 
pay thirty-five cents a day for board, and the rest 
of their wages will be clear. 


Mavor Busse appointed two women trustees, but 
that does not make amends for dropping Jane Ad- 
dams. That is a mistake that will haunt his repu- 
tation so long is he is remembered. 


Dr. William E. Chancellor goes to South Nor- 
walk, Conn., as superintendent. He will be 
heartily welcome to New England. 


Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown asked an 
increase of $8,000 for collecting statistics. | Con- 
gress increased it $0,000. 


No boy should be abandoned as an impossibility. 
If he is the limit with you, he may not be with an- 
other. 


Kenosha, Wis., teachers have won a notable tri- 
umph in their crusade for higher salaries. 


The report of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion will appear in next issue. 


Playgrounds are a freshening blessing to the 


American child, 
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“THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE SPECIAL CHILD. 


(Centinued from page 115.) 


jso as to retain their family and neighborhood interests 
and avoid forming institutional habits. Under ordinary 
-conditions, blind and deaf chi‘dren can be best ca ed for 
‘in their own homes, and thy can best fin1 s2lf-support- 
‘ng activities in the neighborhood where ev:ry one 
knows them. In scattered communities day schools are 
“impossib'e. In any @ase, the deaf should probably 
spend a few years in a residential home under steady 
teaching while 'earn’ng to the li»s and art‘cula‘e. 
Marked cases of ‘eeble-miniedness shou'd be early dis- 
covered and permanently separated from the normal 
group. 

In all these special schools the children should bs 
classified as far as po-sible; m'xing of in‘elligent 
cripples and deaf and blind children t uants 
Teeble-minided cases is most unfortunate. The special! 
schools should be supp'ied with excelent physical ¢ nili- 
‘tions and the best of apparatus. Specially-trained 
teachers should b> for all these specia! c'as3es; 
nowhere else is special professional trainin: s> inlis- 
rpensable. The classes must be small, usually not more 
‘than a dozen. Cast of all, the inspection must be very 
‘free, and all the traditions of the ord'nary school must 
be set aside. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION. 


BY GEORGE P. BROWN, 
‘Editor of School and Home Education, Bloomington, I1). 


The two classes of powers that constitute the child 
“are the physical and the psychic. They make the body 
and mind. The body is his animal inheritance. The 
ypsyche or person is the new being that has emerged at 
‘the human stage of the evolution of life. The body as 
mervous system, is the instrument which the person 
‘uses to attain his ends. It is a machine. The person 
is free will. 

The fundamental problem of the elementary schoo! is 
“how best to lead this lawless free-will to freedom under 
“the law imposed by the common mind. The first and 
commanding duty of the elementary school is to bring 
the infant psyche, which is chiefly will and desire, into 
-control of his body which is an inheritance from a lower 
“order of being, and which he must live with and keep in 
-order while an inhabitant of this planet. The child 
must rise to manhood by the use of knowledge which 
“the school must teach him to acquire. Knowledge must 
‘be gained through languhge, and language must be rezis- 
‘tered in the brain subject to the call of the child as fre>- 
will. Knowledge is the servant of the will in attaining 
its ends. The chimpanzee has the same brain registers 
“but the chimpanzee is not a person, therefore, he never 
‘talks. The child must rise in desires and purposes as it 
advances in knowledge. The order of its growth is: 
First, the desire; second, the will to attain it; third, the 
*knowledge of how best to attain it. 

How inadequate is the conception that the command- 
“ing purpose of the school is to construct the instrument 
of power, or knowledge, and leave to chance the char- 
-acter of ends which the desire and will may choose to 
pursue. It is the feelings and the will that make for 
-character. Knowledge merely leads the will to attain 
its desires, whether they be good or bad. Men of power 
are powerful for good or for evil primarily because of 
their desires and their purposes. Knowledge is essen- 
‘tial for direction in attaining these purposes and desires. 
But knowledge is not the power that determines what 
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these desires and purposes shall be. That is the self, 
the free-will, which is the alpha and omega of man. 

SHOULD THE TEACHER OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE THE TRAINING OF A 
PHYSICAL DIRECTOR AND INSTRUCTOR IN HY- 
GIENE, OR THAT OF A PHYSICIAN ? 


BY DUDLEY ALLEN SARGENT, M. D., 
Director of Physical Education, Harvard College. 


No one can fail to recognize the tremendous changes 

that are taking place in the popular mind as to the ex- 
act function of education. The people of the past were 
over-awed by fear, ignorance, and superstition; and dis- 
ease, suffering, and premature death often followed in 
consequence. The causes of many diseases are now 
known and the responsibility of the intelligent public 
has been increased accordingly. Half of the diseases of 
the body arise from within and are due to defective 
structure, and one half arise from without and are due 
to bad environment. 
’ The chief province of the physical director is to per- 
fect structure, prevent disease, and build up constita- 
tional vigor. The province of the hygienist is to ac- 
quaint himself with all the agents of health—the nature 
and source of food, water, air, etc. The province of the 
physician is to discover and treat disease and prevent 
the spread of epidemics, etc. School inspection there- 
fore naturally falls to the physician, and supervision of 
sports, games, and physical exercises to the physical di- 
rectors—while the hygienist keeps the public informed 
as to the laws of health, the best kind of environment, 
and correct habits of living. The value of physical 
training and athletics as applied hygiene must be ree- 
ognized. The man who comes the nearest to the boy 
in his physical life has a greater power for good or evil 
over. that boy than any member of the school board or 
teaching staff. — 

None of the specialists mentjoned measure up - the 
requirements of the physical educators now needed for 
the public schools. The man who would accomplish 
the work now needed must have all the vigor, energy, 
and technical training of the physical director, most of 
the book knowledge of the hygienist, some of the ect- 
entific attainments of the physician, all combined with 
a great deal of the moral earnestness and devotion of 
the Christian minister. This is the kind of man the 
world of education is looking for. This is the type of 
man needed in the new profession. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SITUATION. 


BY GILBERT B. MORRISON, 
Principal of William McKinley High School, St. Louis. 


Popular interest in the high school and the willingness 
to spend large sums of money upon it is most encour- 
aging. The great things expected of the high school by 
them who are paying money for it emphasize the great 
responsibility resting upon them who spend this money. 
We are now in an era of costly school buildings which 
mark great improvement in convenience, sanitation, and 
architectural effectiveness, but much remains to be done 
toward proper ventilation. In our best buildings air is 
supplied to the rooms in sufficient quantity, but it is not 
properly distributed and utilized. A competent commit- 
tee should be appointed to investigate this need. 

Pedagogically the present condition justifies a conser- 
vative optimism but this optimism should not blind ue 


against seeing our faults. The improvement in teaching © 


has not kept pace with the improvement in bujidings 
and equipment. Speaking generally, the schools lack 
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‘the vitalizing leaven of individuality. We want co- 
operation in essentials but not dead line uniformity. 
We need more variety in the pedagogical landscape and 
more opportunity for individual expression. Less em- 
phasis should be given to the subject taught and the 
course of study, and more to the individual needs of the 
pupils. Teachers should do less graduate work and 
more child study. There has been great improvement in 
handling athletics and there is a growing feeling that 
they should be confined to the home field. 

Many believe that the method of class recitations gen- 
erally in vogue neglects the individual needs of the pu- 
pills and that pupils are not assisted when and only 
when they need it. The problem of overcrowded courses 
is being solved by the recognition that no class of formal 
studies can lay exclusive claim to culture value. There 
is great need of an improvement in high schoo] music, 
and a committee should be appointed to investigate it. 
The growing demand for industrial education will prob- 
ably be met by a further differentiation in high schools 
of the cosmopolitan type, which alone can provide for the 
individual needs of all pupils with programs ranging 
between those almost exclusively academic to those ab 
most exclusively industrial, 


HOW SHALL WE ASSIST OUR PUPILS WHEN 
AND ONLY WHEN THEY NEED IT ? 


BY H. E. KRATZ, 
Superintendent of Schools, Calumet, Mich. 


[The writer prescuts the results of an investigation of 
sixteen representative high schools, located chiefly in 
the Middle West. The matters investigated were the 
per cent. of failures to pass in studies, the causes of 
such failures, and whether a wiser use of individual in- 
struction, affording a better opportunity for training of 
pupils into better habits of study, would not materially 
lessen the number of failures.] 

The writer reaches the following inferences and conclu- 
sions:— 

1. That the average number of failures in our high 
schools is excessive. Fifteen per cent. is a better stand- 


ard than that of twenty-two per cent., the per cent. of 


failure disclosed as the average. 

2. That while the number of failures is decreasing 
slowly the decreasing process should be hastened. 

3. That the chief causes of failures are indifference, 
incapacity, poor preparation, ill — and bad habits 
of study. 

4. That one of the causes ten contributes to the 
many failures is a vigorous. elimination of the backward 
pupils for fear their presence will “swamp scholarly 
standards.” ‘There is also manifest a lack of sympathy 
for the slow pupils and an unfair assumption that these 
are either indolent or incapable. 

5. That individual instruction, as an occasional sup- 
plement to class instruction, has no formal recognition 
in school hours, but that some teachers value it so highly 
in the rounding up of slow or belated pupils that they 
generously devote time and strength to it outside of 
«choo! hours. 

6. That the correction of bad habits of study through 
a freer use of individual instruction is a crying need 
which, if properly met, will greatly reduce the number 
of failures. 


7. That there is ground for the belief that the meth: 
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of class recitation generally in vogue in our high 
schools neglects at times the individual needs of our 
pupils, and that a freer and wiser use of individual in- 
struction just when needed would materially lessen the 
present large number of failures, 


IS THE TECHNIQUE OF READING, ARITHMETIC 
AND WRITING RECEIVING DUE ATTENTION IN. 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS TO-DAY ? 


BY JAMES H. VAN SICKLE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore. 


The old order in teaching reading was elements first— 
then combinations. The new procedure reverses this 
order; but while it defers analysis it does not ignore this: 
important step. When analysis is neglected we have 
bad spelling because children are not trained to observe 
the elements of words. When, however, analysis is 
given suitable attention the prevailing methods secure 
better technique than the more formal ones because 
they appeal to the need for self-expression. They em- 
phasize immediate use of the smallest acquisition of 
power, both in reading and writing. The child is to 
read what he and others write about common objccts 
and interests. Hence the value of technique makes its- 
appeal to the learner from the beginning. It is whem 
the child does not know a word that the teacher takes 
him into the mechanics of reading; but she does not mix 
technique and interpretation. Hre lies the chief differ- 
ence between the old and the new. It may be ques- 
tioned whether in our grammar grades we are so train-- 
ing our pupils toward independent use of books as to 
enable them to meet the promise of these favorable be- 
ginnings. 

In beginning writing it is important that simplest let- 
ter forms be selected as models. These should be as 
nearly as possible like the printed forms the children 
will see in their reading books. Satisfactory technique 
in writing does not require that all children should con- 
tinue to use the same letier forms or the same slant or 
hold the pen and paper in the same position. Individu+ 
ality is to be regarded. The position of the paper on the 
desk and the position of the writer determine the angle 
of the writing. If less attention were paid to the slope 
of the letters and more to securing correct position,. 
practice in movement and correct life habits in writ:ng,. 
better ultimate results would be obtained. In places 
where pedagogic consideration have been allowed to. 
govern in the selection and retention of simple and. 
easily-made letter forms, the writing of school children. 
is reasonably rapid and far more legible than that which. 
prevailed two decades ago. i 

The teaching of arithmetic has been improved in effi-- 
ciency through increased emphasis upon probiems ie 
quiring the exercise of judgment in their solution. Less. 
time is devoted to mere drill in abstract cou:binations,_ 
but it does not appear that this bas resulted in loss of fa-- 
cility and accuracy. We still include too many topics,. 
and in our most recently exploited correlations we 
waste time on topics that do not lead to adequate in-~ 
erease of mathematical skill. In practice for facili y cnd 
accuracy we should accustom our pupils to varied and 
unexpected tests so that they may not be nonplussed by 
unusual conditions, 


Public morality is an important concern of the school.—N. E. A. Rescluticr, 1908. 
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JOTTINGS FROM THE CONVENTION. 
Denver—1909. 
A five-day session. 
Too few Round Tables. 
Rest rooms everywhere. 
The Hippodrome seats 5,500. 
Twenty-five thousand in attendance. 
Boston still first in point of numbers. 
Culture or Livelihood? is the new issue. 
The educational crank has disappeared. 
Many fine editorials in the Cleveland newspapers. 
Excursions in every direction, on land and water. 
“Art for use” was the maxim in the art department. 
Scheduled speakers, 380; men, 319; women, sixty-one. 
Rote songs will return, if the musical leaders have their 
way. 
“Hard times,” the teachers helping relatives, kept 25,000 
away. 
Never before were so many new men upon the pro- 
grams. 
The institutional churches of Cleveland were seen at 
their best. 
Too much duplicating of themes in the different de- 
partments. 
All the music was delightful, and there was not too 
much of it. 
The chorus of 500 boys at two of the main sessions was 
a fine success. . 
Verdict on the spelling bee: Conduct it better or never 
repeat the test. 
Without oratory, G. Stanley Hall holds large audiences 
in rant attention. 
Sixty Cleveland pastors preached sermons June 28 upon 
educational topics. 
Why do so few university professors of education come 
forward as leaders? 
Not the old cut-afid-dried school keeping, but complete 
individual education. 
Among the schoolmen, Martin G. Brumbaugh carried 
off the oratorical honors. 
The Music Education Department held a banquet and 
displayed great enthusiasm. 
The department of Indian education attracted throngs 
to witness the Indian dances. 
Average per cent. written of the winners upon recount, 
ninety-eight; oral, ninety-seven. 
The Cleveland public library proved itself a great in- 
stitution: branches everywhere. 
New Orleans objected to the Northern pronunciation 
of words in the spelling contest. 
School architecture; sites and playgrounds received 
more attention than ever before. 


The six-year elementary course and the six-year high 
school course had many advocates. 


A Cleveland quadroon child, Marie C. Bolden, perfect 
in spelling. Her mother is a teacher. 


Less oratory but more substantial thinking character- 
ized the department programs. Good! 


“One week too early,” was the opinion of many. The 
New Yorkers arrived Wednesday evening. 


All Northern Ohio is gridironed with trolley lines, upon 
which the teachers took many excursions. 


Factories and other industrial establishments opened 
their doors cordially to all N. E. A. visitors. 
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Necrology for the year: F. Louis Soldan and Rufus H. 
Halsey. Each left a large place in the N. E. A. 


The trolley car situation in Cleveland is not yet entirely 
settled. There was some confusion still in evidence, 


Carroll G. Pearce won a substantial victory for prog- 
ress in the national council, which is to be enlarged. 

Every one visited the Rockefeller Baptist church, the 
Rockefeller park, and the Rockefeller country residence. 


Agriculture as the basis of the national wealth and of 
the national health was discussed in several able papers. 


The 500 boy sopranos all in white upon the stage 
looked like a “heavenly chorus” to the audience in front. 
Here’s hoping that the 1909 program will advance 


farther upon the same lines as the program of 1908. It’s 
a good lead, 


Not many books upon the shelves, but general and in- 
telligent book-reading is the watchword of the new pub- 
lic librarian, 

Storekeepers, trolley conductors, police all courteous 
and hospitable. The Western Reserve maintains its Bos- 
ton traditions. 

“The council should stand for a safe and sane educa- 
tional program.”—United States Commissionér Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown. ; 

Better salaries for teachers, longer training and speciaJ 
preparation for particular schools constitute the new pro- 
fessional platform. 

The high school problem was the main theme. Many 
advocated extended compulsory attendance, with assist- 
ance to the needy. 


Earl Barnes appeared four times upon the programs; 
likewise G. Stanley Hall, Ella Flagg Young, and Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown. 

How often was heard the cry: “Let us educate normal 
white boys and girls as well as we are educating Indians, 
negroes, and the atypical!” 

Maxwell of New York, Brumbaugh of Philadelphia, 
Blewett of St. Louis, and Pearce of Milwaukee made a 
quartet literally of big men. 

The brief presidential address by Dr. Schaeffer upon 
“Education for Avocation” won the audience as a plea for 
liberal, life-making studies. 


No lost child! No rural isolation! No undeveloped 
city pupil! There is sound humanity in the educational 
creed of the twentieth century. 


As usual, Dr. W. T. Harris was a centre of much at- 
tention and enthusiasm wherever he went. He is facile 
princeps, our “grand old man.” 


Best program ever.presented in the national council 
of education, was the unanimous opinion. Several re- 
ports were printed for distribution. 

Engineering may become a recognized “learned profes- 
sion” before education or journalism. The department of 
technical education is forging ahead. 


A week’s membership card, with free baths to each man 
registered at the N. E. A. headquarters, was offered by 
the Cleveland Y. M. C. A. It proved a popular propo- 
sition. 

Should geography go out or go up? The science de- 
partment presented this as the dilemma. The elementary 
course is too rich for the children. Science is recovering 
sanity. 

Five collections of exhibits: Commercial, relating to 
school work; Indian; library; paintings and sculpture by 
Cleveland artists; and pupils’ exercises. 


The Fisk University of Nashville (Tenn.) Jubilee 
Singers (colored quartette) ended the convention with 
four volunteer songs, beautifully rendered, 
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“Three great conventions: Republican, educational, and 
Democratic, in 1908, and all in the Middle West. 


Mayor Tom L. Johnson, twice upon the program, did 
‘mot appear. Charity Director Cooley made a brilliant 
‘speech in his stead at the opening session. 


The whirlwind convention has passed. Were you 
there? If so, tell the home teachérs all that you can 
about it when you meet them in September. 


The proposition to have education recognized as of 
cabinet rank in the national government was once more 
wigorously urged in circulars and otherwise. 


Whiversity, college, and institute presidents in attend- 
‘ance: Butler, Hall, Thwing, Thompson, Swain, Washing- 
ton, Baker, Craig, Brown, Judson, Crawford. 

Miss Alys Bentley, supervisor of music in white schools 
of the District of Columbia, rendered charminglv in the 
music department some twenty néw'songs for children. 

Stanley Hall said, and Estelle Reel denied; that the In- 
dians were educated into “make-believe pale-faces.” Sel- 
dom does a question of fact arouse so much bad blood. 


Two years at school from fourteen to sixteen years 
doubles a boy’s value in a foundry.—Report of Industrial 


Education Committee to American Foundry Men’s As- 
sociation. 


How to get commercial teachers who know how to 
teach and can be ranked equally with other high school 
teachers, was the question in the department of business 
education. 

‘Good rural schools will cost more money than the 
Present poor ones; but they are increasing in number. 
Harvey, Brown, and Kern have made an elaborate re- 
port to the council. - 


Dr. Cloudesley Brereton was ill; but he came to the 
‘meeting and bravely undertook to read his great paper 
upon recent progress in England. Dr. Howard J. Rogers 
finished it for him. 

On Friday, just as the last session closed, in a store 
mear by occurred a great fireworks catastrophe, in which 
seven lives were lost. This cast a gloom over the citizens 
over the visitors. 


Unfortunate results of the re-examination of spelling 
‘papers leave the winning team in doubt. But instead of 
two perfect scores on the part of the sixty contestants, 
there were probably ten. 

“Children leave school because they are bored to 
death by school.”—Mrs. Florence Kelley of New York. 


Public morality is an important concern of the school. 
—N. A. E. Resolution, 1909. 


President Butler made no public appearance, and left 
"Wednesday for Europe. But even the newspapers saw 
and freely declared that he was in full control. “Har- 
mony and economy” was his watchword. 


“Business is selfish, science is unselfish, We must 
control business, not business education.” So said Pro- 
fessor Noyes in the manual training department, thereby 
Haunching an acrimonious discussion upon Socialism. 

Why not a pamphlet giving outlines of proposed ad- 
dresses to be ready Saturday preceding the meeting? 
The national council and the department of manual 
training have made a beginning. More printer’s ink! 

Miss Ellen H. Richards of Boston scored a triumph 
with her paper upon “Household Science” in the council. 
After the Thursday session, hundreds crowded around 


her to congratulate her upon her impressive treatment 
of the theme. 


Once more Superintendent Van Sickle of Baltimore 
proved by his paper in the elementary department that 
the three R’s are not neglected, and that he does not 
write or speak until he knows thoroughly all the facts in- 
volved in his theme. 
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The report to the council by Van Sickle, Edson, Fitz- 
patrick, Pearce, and Wolfe upon “Exceptional Children” 
contains the best of the present thought and practice. 


There is no “book trust.” Why do leading educators 
encourage by anonymous interviews the already too eager 
sensationalism of the American press? Competition was 
never keener between publishers than now. Play fair. 


The child-study department woke up and presented a 
great program,—Burnham, Hall. Tyler, Johnson, Barnes, 
Jane Addams, and Helen MacMurchy. The big new 
proposition is the discovery of the relation between 
physiological age and psychological age. 

For the main addresses of 1909, why not secure a 
world-famous physician, a preacher of equal rank, a jour- 
nalist, a lawyer, and an engineer, and canvass thoroughly 
the opportunities of youth and the needs of humanity at 
the opening of the twentieth century? Nothing of this 
character is too big for the N. E. A. to undertake and 
to accomplish. 


Affiliated societies: National Organizations of Women; 
National Society for the Scientific Study of Education; 
Religious Education Association; Educational Press As- 
sociation of America; American Nature Study Society; 
Educational Committee of Agricultural Education; and 
six state educational commissions. Still they grow; and 
they grow around and largely upon the N. E. A. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Fully realizing that trained and skilled labor is a pri- 
mary essential to the industrial and commercial welfare 
of the country, we cordially indorse the establishment 
by municipal boards of education of trade schools, indus- 
trial schools, and evening continuation schools. 

We recommend the subordination of high'y diversified 
and overburdened courses of study in the grades to a 
thorough drill in essential subjects; ill-considered ex- 
periments and indiscriminate methodizing should be 
abandoned. 

We assert that the individuality of the pupil should 
be carefully considered, to the end that he may be in- 
structed in the light of his limitations and capacity. 

We earnestly recommend to boards of education, 
principals, and teachers the continuous training of pu- 
pils in morals and in business and professional ethics, 
to the end that the coming generation of men of affairs 
may have a well-developed ablorrence of unfair dealing 
and discrimination. 

The bureau of education at Washington should be pre- 
served in its integrity, and the dignity of its position 
maintained. 

The National Education Association notes with app-o- 
val that the qualifications demanded of teachers in the 
public schools are increasing annually. 

Child labor and truancy laws should be co harmon‘zed 
that the education of the child, not its labor, is made the 
chief concern. ‘ 

The National Education Association indorses the in- 
creasing use of school buildings for free vacation schoo'g 
and for free evening schools and lecture courses for 
adults. We approve the use of school grounds for play- 
grounds for the benefit of the children in the crowded 
districts during summer. 

Local taxation, supplemented by state taxation, pre- 
sents the best means for the support of the public 
schools. 

The National Education Association wishes to con- 
gratulate the secondary schools and colleges of the coun- 
try that are making an effort to remove the taint of pro- 
fessionalism and other abuses that have crept into stu- 
dents’ sports. 

We hope for such a change of public sentiment as will 
permit and encourage the reading and study of the Eny- 
lish Bible. 


| 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be in- 
serted under this heading are s0o- 
licited from school authorities in 
every state in the’ Union, To be 
available, tuese contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 8-12: Playground .Associa- 
tion of America, New York city. 
October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 

Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 
December 29-31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; Howard A. Gass, president, 

Jefferson City. 

February, 1909: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 
City, Ok.; nresident, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O.. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW BEDFORD. Raymond H. 
Cook will assume charge of the new 
South End school in the fall. He 
is a graduate of Colby College, class 
of 1898. Following his graduaticn 
Mr. Cook taught for some time 
at Sterling, Mass., and afterwards 
at South Hadley Falls. Last year hs 
entered at Harvard University as a 
candidate for A. M., which was con- 
ferred upon him in June. 

PETERSHAM. The new princt- 
pal of the Petersham Agricultural 
High school is Roland H. Verbeck of 
Malden, a graduate of Amherst Agri- 
cultural College. He is twenty-two 
years old. Mr. Verbeck entered Am- 
herst from Malden High _ school, 
peg he graduated in the class of 
1904. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK CITY. Jobn T, Bu- 
chanan, late principal of the DeWitt 
Clinton High school, New York c‘ty, 
was born in Rockbridge county, Va., 
May 4, 1847, and died at his home in 
New York city May 21, 1908. In very 
early life he moved to Fayette, Mis- 
souri, and was identified with that 
state the greater part of his life. He 
worked his way through Central Col- 
lege at Carrollton and helped to sup- 
port and educate his brothers and sis- 
ters while teaching and studying. 
After graduation he entered upon the 
business of teaching and taught for 
several years in the schools of west- 
ern Missouri. His success as princi- 
pal of the Central High school at 
Kansas city led to his selection as 
one of the principals chosen to organ- 
ize the high school system of New 
York city in 1897. He was 
chosen principal of the DeWitt Clin- 
ton High school (for boys) at the time 
John G. Wright of Philadelphia was 
chosen principal of the Wadleigh 
High schools (for girls), and Edwin 
J. Goodwin of Newton, Mass., was 
chosen principal of the Morris Hizh 
school (for boys and girls). Dr. Bu- 
chanan was a born teacher, enthusi- 
astic, with overflowing vitality, de- 
voted to his profession and to his 


It is now a well-established fact that dusfis accountable for the spreading of 
more contagious diseases among school children than any other single cause. 
Modern science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures. Do away with dust and many 
dangerous diseases may be averted. A simple dust preventive is at hand iu 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is ex- 
tremely gratifying. Treat floors three or four times a year wit Standard Fioor 
Dressing for the Best results. By keeping down the dust it prevents the circu- 
lation of germs, and tests have proved that 97% per cent. of all 
living organisms coming in contact with the dressing are killed. 

Besides being a dust preventive, Standard Floor Dressing is an 
effective floor preservative and labor saver. Will not evaporate. 
Pays for itself many times over. Not intended for household use. 


In order that you may be convinced of the merits of Standard 
Floor -$-y~ we will apply if to the floor of one room or 
corridor in school or other public building FREE OF ALL COST. 
Sold in barre!s and cans of varying sizes. Send for testimonials, 
reports and book, “ Dust and its Dangers.”’ 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Incorporated 


The New and Enlarged 


BRADLEY CATALOGUE 


of KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, WATER COLORS, |}. 
and DRAWING MATERIALS 


is now ready. It is a guide and reference book, indispensable to pro- 
gressive teachers. Sent free on request; Write for a copy to-day, 
addressing our nearest office. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. - = Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York ~ Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisce ; 


WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times before 
every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 
Special Library Binding, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.60 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th St., New York 


“boys,” and popular in every circle in 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school ef Ora , Literature, and 
ON Pedag in Ameriea. Tt akcns to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own ers ip 


expression, whether as a creative thinker er am 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTH WICK, Deam 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., — 
now BOSTON, 
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Here is Something EASY!! 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? 


Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece e 


REMEMBER —the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished Leatherette 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


which he moved. His school 
housed at first in several old elemen- 
tary school buildings, and he had to 
- wait for several years before a suit- 
able building was provided for his 
school. After patient and pers'stent 
effort, he at last, some four years 
ago, was able to locate his school of 
over 2,000 boys in one of the finest 
high school buildings in this country. 
His hard and exacting duties at last 
undermined his health. For a year 
before his death he was able to do but 
Little work. His funeral took place 
at the Washington Heights Baptist 
church, at which there was a large at- 
tendance of teachers, students, and 
graduates of his school, and of p-op'e 
prominent in the schools of the city. 
The boys of the school furnished the 
music for the occasion. Dr. Ba 
chanan was identified with various 
school associations in the city, and 
he was a director of the Missouri So- 
clety and of the Public School Ath- 
letic League. His widow, two sons, 
and a daughter who survive him, re- 
turned to Kansas city immediately 
after the funeral with the intention of 
making that city their future resi- 
dence. Dr. Buchanan did a great 
work in New York city. He will be 
sadly missed by the thousands of 
boys who had the good fortune to be 
under his direction during their sec. 
ondary school course. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
SPRINGFIELD. Miss Emma G. 
Olmstead of the School of Pedagogy, 
University of the City of New York, 
has been elected principal of the city 
training school. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. James BE. Sher- 


wood, principal of the Windsor pub- 
lie school, Cincinnati, will have 
taught in the publie schools of Cin- 
cinnati a half century if he lives till 
next December, when he proposes to 
retire. He began in the old Herron 
Boys’ school, where he began teach- 
ing in 1857, and he has taught ever 
since except when he was in the war. 
He bas taught in the old Seventeenth 
district, now called the Highland 
school, also in the Ninth district. He 
was adjutant of the Thirty-fourth 
Indiana and saw service in the bat- 
tles around Vicksburg. He was in 


was, 


the battle of Champion Hill May 16, 
1863, when the Eleventh Indiana was 
cut to pieces. After the war he was 
assistant principal in the Fourteenth 
district and became the principal in 
the First district, where he served 
for thirty years. For the last ten 
years he has been principal in the 
Windsor school. He estimates that 
50,000 Cincinnati pupils have been to 
school to him, or under him as prin- 
cipal. 


NORTHWESTERN 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. Rey. Frederick M. 
De Forest, Yale, ’95, for six years 
master of St. Paul’s school at Con- 
cord, N. H., will assume his duties us 
principal of Houston school in this 
city in the fail. He is thirty-six years 
of age. After graduating from Yale 
he spent two years in Germany doing 
post-graduate work, taking the de- 
gree of Ph. D. at Yale in 1898. The 
school to which Dr. De Forest is com- 
ing is among the foremost in the 
Pacific Northwest. It is crowding 
its present limits, but the trustees 
have recently added forty acres of 
land on the bluff back of the city and 
thirteen acres of this will be set 
aside as an gthletic field. Work on 
the new buildings will begin next 
spring to have them ready for occu- 
paucy in the fall of 1909. 


“Mexico holds her music next to 
her religion,” declared the United 
States ambassador to that nation, 
David E. Thompson, in recent con- 
versation with Charles H. Green of 
Green & Rowe, managers of the sec- 
ond annual New England food fair 
and house furnishing exposition, 
which is to be held at Mechanics 
building, Boston, next October. 

The national recreation of Mexico 
is music. The city of Mexico, the 
eapital of the republic, with a popu- 
lation of 400,000, has but one theatre 
devoted te drama, whereas she sup- 
ports no less than thirty government 
bands, which give free concerts 
every afternoon and evening in the 
public squares. Small wonder then 
that Mexican musicians should be 
among the most talented in the world. 

It is generally conceded that the 
finest of all Mexican bands is the 
Bande De Policia, which is an organ- 


STATES. 


ization of ninety-seven musicians. 
The word “Policia” in Mexican has a 
somewhat different meaning from 
the American “Police.” The “Poli- 
cia” of Mexico are the rural soldiers 
or “Ruralis” as they are called, and 
their duties are much the same as 
our militia. The Bande De Policia 
was organized by Senor Felix Diaz, a 
nephew of Mexico’s greatest presi- 
dent, Senor Porfirio Diaz. At its in- 
ception the government appropriated 
$50,000 for the purchase of band in- 
struments. Senor Preza, a born 
leader and a composer of rare ability. 
was placed at the head of the ban'!. 
The members of the band are regu- 
larly enlisted men and military dis- 
cipline is rigidly maintained. 

It was to secure this band, which 
is considered by musicians who have 
traveled, to be the finest in the worl, 
that Mr. Green journeyed to Mexico 
some months ago. The story of the 
difficulties he encountered in gaining 
the permission of President Diaz for 
the Bande De Policia to leave Mexico 
—something it had never done before 
—-has already been told. The Bande 
De Policia is indeed “Mexico’s 
Pride,” and she was loathe to lose it, 
even temporarily. 

But Mexico’s loss is our gain, for 
the Bande De Policia is to be the 
big musical feature of the New Eng- 
land food fair and house furnishing 
expositon at Mechanics building next 
October. It comes by invitation, for 
money would not tempt the Mex‘can 
government to grant permission. 
With it will come the greatest ex- 
hibit of industrials that Mexico has 
ever sent out. The twenty-two 
states of the nation will all contrib- 
ute to the exhibition. Among the in- 
teresting things which the govern- 
ment will send will be a large mode! 
of the new National opera house, 
now in process of construction in the 
City of Mexico. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School , Literature and Ped- 
agogy in America. Summer Session. 25+ 
year opens Sept.28th. Address 
Henry Lawrence Dean, 

Huntington Avenue, 


MENEELY & CO. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
SCHOOL 
& OTHER 


Esta 
Dearly 100 years ago. 
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Inter-City Spelling Match N.E. A. 


In the inter-city spelling-match 
held in connection with the Clevelan1 
convention of the N. E. A. these were 


the 100 words given 


ccontest:— 
Which 
Separate 
‘Develop 
Whether 
February 
Benefited 
‘Grammar ‘ 
Accommodate 
Embarrass 
Business 
Acquiesce 
Parallel 
Judgment 
Tatil 
Management 
Analysis 
Lettuce 
{lm 
Frecede 
‘Occasion 
Divisible 
Changeable 
Supersede 
Occurrence 
Committee 
Disappear 
Mischief 
Character 
Pursue 
Origin 
Exercise 
Handkerchief 
Potatoes 
Iron 
Together 
Beginning 
Surprise 
*Fhorough 
Negroes 
Fulfill 
Principal 
Professor 
Descendant 
‘Government 
Analyze 
Detached 
Governor 
Cleanse 
Vertical 
Prejudice 


in the written 


Regretted 
Noticeable 
Restaurant 
Curiosity 
Miniature 
Poem 
Brethren 
Persevere 
Umbrella 
Arctic 
Particular 
Adjacent 
Pumpkin 
Except 
Recognize 
Similar 
Admittance 
Irrelevant 
Foreigner 
Deceit 
Hygiene 
Siege 

Niece 

Alley 
Ceiling 
Chimney 
Necessarily 
Partition 
Capital 
Muscle 
Preparation 
Victuals 
Disease 
Miliinery 
Sovereign 
Mischievous 
Several 
Laboratory 
Balloon 
Geography 
Cistern 
Misspelled 
Equipage 
Cemetery 
Conscience 
Architect 
Stationery 
Athletic 
Convenience 


Following are the 400 words used 


in oral contest:— 


Busy 
Immediate 
Believe 
Receive 
Salary 
Expense 
Speak 
Sieve 
Raisin 
Recommend 
Aqueduct 
Neuter 
Juicy 
Disease 
License 
Salad 
Truly 
Skillful 
Jewel 
Gingham 
Cabbage 
Vinegar 
Proceed 
Cedar 
Celery 
Prairie 
Panel 
Arithmetic 
‘Forcible 
Kerosene 
‘Cancellation 


Disconsolate 
Argument 
Extravagant 
Battlement 
Accomplishment 
Accident 
Intemperance 
Get 
Educate 
Rather 
Visible 
American 
Capabilities 
Candidate 
Animal 
Engine 
Yet 
Italian 
Solemn 
Definition 
Ceremony 
Genuine 
Barbarism 
Clemency 
tepresentative 
Collateral 
Volunteer 
Gracious 
Fatigue 
Excessive 
Countenance 
Collapse 
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From School 


Have you ever thought what will become of your pupils after 

they leave school? Have you ever realized that thousands of really 
clever scholars leave school at the same time, and are compelled to 
accept menial positions unless they have first received special train- 
ing in their chosen line of work? 
_ When about to leave school, more than at any other time in their 
lives, your pupils need inspiration and advice that you and you alone 
are in position to give. You can encourage them in having a high 
aim in life and constantly striving toward it; you can advise them in 
deciding upon what their life work shall be; and to a practical means 
of obtaining the training that will secure them? remunerative employ- 
ment at once on leaving school, and achieving business success. 

If you are a public school teacher, the International Correspond- 
ence Schools’ Board of Inspiration offers you the honor of appoint- 
ment to its membership. No matter where you are located, you can 
greatly increase your own income by helping your pupils become, 
while still at school, experts in any of the following occupations, and 
thereby insuring them a good salary at the start: Mechanical Draw- 
ing; Architecture ; Chemistry; Electricity: Stenography; Bookkeeping ; 
Surveying and Mapping; Stationary Engineering; Advertising; Show 
Card Writing; Siga Paiating; Plumbing and Gas Fitting; Telegraphy ; 
Illustrating; Designing. 


LIBERAL REMUNERATION FOR TEACHERS 


The work is easy and the pay good. There will be no interfer- 
ence with your teaching or your pupils’ studies. Not only will it 
prove exceedingly profitable to you, but it will give your pupils an 
advantage upon leaving school that will immediately assert itself in 
the size of their salaries. : 

This is an offer you should investigate. It means more money 
for you, invaluable help for your pupils, and good positions for them 
upon leaving school. With an I. C. S. training, no boy or girl need 
be compelled to start at the bottom. 

To learn how truly profitable it will be to you—and how easy— 
write to-day for full information. Give the name of your school and 
the grade you teach. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1082, Scranton, Pa. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers -absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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Pean. Ave. Deaver, Col., 


héngt 
zo, 203 Michigan Avenue. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Wee York, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolts, 414 pide. 
1505 


Portland, Ore.. 
Berkeley, Cal., 
Spokane, Wash., 618 oyten Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten P'. 


4l4 Studio 4 
Bldg. 


FISHE 


facilities 


of the U.S. OR MANUAL. 


TEACHERS’ 


A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
teachers in every part 


AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


The Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
bach’s Der Heller [Ed.) Henry Holt &Co.,N.Y. —— 
ehow Good.. ..-» De Mor “ “ “ “ 

chers’ Qutlines for ‘Studies in En plish:-.... Blakely American Book 
Selections from Schiller’s Ballads and Lyrics. . “ 60 
Galliver’s Travels into Some Remote Countries Baldwin [Ed. “ “ “ BB 
and Debating .......... oster Houg Mifflin Co., Bosto 1.25 
- Pinkham Small, nard & Co., 1.50 
The Open Window.. aaah arbara n Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Stories New and Old.. --- Mabie x 1.50 
Slow We Travel... ...... . Chamberlain “ “ “0 
Critical Miscellanies Morley 1.50 
Elements of Literature and Composition....... Sherman University Pub. Co., Lincoln —— 
Teacher’s Practical Lessons..............- Wilson Welch Mfg. Co., ‘Chicago 
Supplemental Problems in Arithmetic. cere Arnold V. Arnold, Amsterdam, — 
Magic Squares and Cubes......... seeeeeee Andrews Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago — 
The Vegetable Garden.. - Bennet MeCittre Co. 1.50 
Screens and ‘Galleries in Engli-h Churches... Bond Henry Frowde, 
A Chart of English Speech Sounds............. Jomes te 
Granada, Present and Bygone.................. Calvert E. P. Datton & Co. * 2.50 
Im the Trails of R. L. Stevenson................. Hammerto “ “ tips 
Wilderness Homes....... Kemp Outing Pub. Co., “ 1.25 
_Educational Institutions. Lemon Recess 
—~ -~ | Magazine Discord 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. Tariff Influence 
° Sheriff illustrate 
} wD 
Too Blamable 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRs, Mass. Two Sensible 
For both = address Write Baggage 
| Through Fairies 
TATE WORBAL FRAMINGHAM, Mass. Their Capitol 
s¥ Especial attention is There Decease 
For catalogues address | l'very Illusion 
Prineipal. Guide Allusion 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
ware es. Depar tment or the peda- Children 
neal reer technical training of teachers of | Careful Scheme 
&S commercial branches. For ca’ e | Already Remedy 
address J. AS®URY PiTMAN, Principal. Altogether Villain 
Certain Tragedy 
Seize Exempted Daily Strategy 
Reverence Eulogy Enough. Accidentally 
Indelible Tactful Shoulder Farthest 
Vaccinate Convalescent Weather Fiery | 
Apparatus Territorial Meant Religious 
Acid Necessity Tongue Neuralgia 
Salve Weird Village Excellent 
Dissatisfy Exhilarate Principle Haggard 
Strategy Sufficient Straight Immaterial 
Bmanate Inquisitive Scholar Apparel 
Perilous Correspond Langauge Possession 
Caterpillar Condescend Occur Massacre 
Ascend Foreign Ankle Sufficient ; 
Decimal Irresistible | Boundary Vicious 
Knowledge Wonder Sentence Predecessor 
Elevate Wander Relative Plavsible 
Area Recede Declarative Righteous 
Position Disappear Refer Paralyze 
Gnaw Secretary Applaud Miracle 
Guise Deference Rinse Organization 
Criticise Urgent Adhere Stationary 
Benjamin Fulfill Offense Definite 
Syllable Perilous Rehearse Advertisement 
Maintain Supreme Grateful Gas 
Dying Drowned Rustle Adjustable 
Cereal Address Object Experiment 
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Accept Electricity 
Harvard Irascible 
Providence Indispensable 
Statement History 
Sentiment Equipped 
Benevolence Lieutenant 
Amusement Creditor 
Parliament Superintendent 
Independent Fragile 
Rudiments Admission 
Audience Business 
Prominent Latter 
Vehement Managing 


The contest was won by the chil- 
dren of Cleveland. 


College Notes. 


James A. Foord, for the past year 
associate professor of agronomy at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, has recently been appointed) 
acting head of the division of agri- 
culture and professor of farm admin- 
istration in that institution. Profes- 
sor Foord came to Mas:achuse ts a. 
year ago after several years’ experi-- 
ence in/agricultural work. He was 
graduated from the New Hampshire- 
College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts in 1898, and then went 
to Cornell University for graduate 
study. He was soon appointed as as- 
sistant in the Cornell experiment sta- 
tion, and in 1902 received the degr.e 
of master of science in agriculture 
from the university. He served :s 
associate professor of agronomy at 
the Ohio State University and as pro- 
fessor of agriculture in Delaware 
College. The divis'on of agriculture 
now established at the Massachusetis. 
Agricultural College will mean ‘he 
thorough organization of the agri- 
cultural interests of the college ad 
will provide for efficient instruc.i nm 
in agronomy, animal husbandry, 
dairying, and farm administration. 
Every possible support will be given 
the division by the college adminis- 
tration in order to develop courses 
which shall thoroughly train students 
for both practical and scientifie agri- 
cultural pursuits. Professor Fo, @ 
has had unusual oppor.unities for 
study and research and is e;uipped ~ 
with a thorough education in seien- 
tific and practical agriculture, and 
his theoretical training has been 
strengthened by years of succe-sful 
service both in teaching and in the 
direction of practical enterprises; he 
is thus uniquely prepared to assume 
the responsibility of this new work, 
and his appointment signifies much 
to the present and future siudents of 
the college, and io the agricultural 
movements of the state. 

George I. Rockwood, who has been 
professor of steam euginering at the 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic school 
for the last two years, has resigned 
to give his attention to bus‘ness, 
Carleton A. Reed, recently professor 
of mechanical engineering in the 
New Hampshire State College, has 
been appointed to succeed Professor 
Rockwood. 

Rey. George B. Lawson of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., has been elected principal 
of Vermont Academy, Saxton’s 
River, Vt. Mr. Lawson has been. 
pastor of the First Baptist «hu ch of 
Brattleboro for some time. 


a 


“Nointy-noine in the sha-ade! By 
gorry! Do yez belave ut?” 

“Oi belave ut would be if there was. 
anny sha-ade.”—Life. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEILTH’S. 

The magnitude of the vaudeville 
bills now being presented at the Bos- 
ton theatre by B. F. Keith is attract- 
ing widespread attention. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there has never been 
anything on such an extensive scale 
since vaudeville was first attempted, 
and this summer season will go down 
in theatrical history. The Romany 
Opera Company, which scored such a 
hit on their first week, will present 
gems from “The Bohemian Girl,” 
with two sets of principals and the 
full chorus. The stage settings jor 
this production are of the most elab- 
orate character. 
strong features. one of the strongest 
being Laddie Cliff, the English boy 
comedian, who has been held over 
for another week. Other features of 
the bill are: A new sketch by Richard 
Warner entitled “The Advance 
Agent’: Kelly and Kent, two well- 
known vaudeville entertainers; 
Charles and Fauny Van, who play a 
return engagement in their splendid 
comedy entitled “‘A Case of Emer- 
gency’; Pertina. said to be the great- 
est of all toe dancers and who has 
just returned from a tour of the 
world: Ethel Batting, a newcomer in 
vaudeville, who is well known in Bos- 


ton as an entertainer; the Reed 
brothers, novelty gymnasts; Delmar 


brothers, who have an acrobatie act, 
and a number of other features, 
which will complete a bill in keep ng 
with the high standard, estab'ished 
when vaudeville was transferred t» 
the Boston theatre two weeks ago. 


——-- -_--- — 


Books Received. 


“Argnmentation and Debating.” 
By William T. Foster. Price, $1.25. 
soston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“Fate’s a Fiddler.” By 
George Pinkham. Small, 
& Co. 

“The Open 
bara. Price, 
and Old.” 
Mabie. 


Edwin 
Maynard 


Window.” By Bar- 
$1.00.—‘‘Stories, New 
Selected by Hamilton W. 
Price, $1.50..—‘How We 
Travel.” By J. F. Chamberlain. 
Price, 40 Miscel- 
Janies (Vol. IV.). By John Moriley, 
Price, $1.50. New York: The Mac- 
nillan Company. 

“Elements of Literature and Com- 


position.” By L. A. Sherman. Lin- 
coln, Neb.: University Publishing 
Company. 


“Work and Habits.” By A. J. Bev- 
eridge. Price, cloth, 50 cents. Phil- 
adelphia; Henry Altemus Company. 

“Teachers’ Practical Leszons.” By 
Mrs. E. B. Wilson. * Chicago: W. M. 
Welch Manufacturing Company. . 

“Baumbach’s Der Schuregersohn.” 
Edited by Otto Heller. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

“Selbstbetatigung und Schaff-ns- 
freude in Erziehung und Unterricht.” 


By Professor W. Wetekamp. Math- 
ematik Naturwissenschaften ‘Tech- 
nik nebst Grenzwissenschaften, 


Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 
‘Supplemental Problems in 
metic.” By L. V. Arnold. 
dain. N. Y.: L. V. Arnold. 
“Teachers’ Outlines for Studies in 
English.” By Gilbert S. Blakelev.— 
“Selections from Schiller’s Ballads 
and Lyrics.” Price. 60 cents. 
“Guiliver’s Travels Into Some _ ike- 
mote Countries.” Retold from Jona- 


Arith- 
Amster- 


than Swift by James Baldwin. Price, 
Sh, cents. 


Company. 


New York: American Book 


The bill abounds in | 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


another feature of agency work has done so much to bring it into discredit as 

OT ambulance-chasing. The agencies borrow this practice from briefless jawyers, 

who, whenever there is an accident chase after the victims and offer to bring suit for damages 
| for half what they can recover. The hurt may be slight and the fault entirely the victim's 
own, but if the lawyer can persuade the victim to begin suit he will at least have something 
to appear in court for. So A M 3} men whose only qualification 
many agencies, started by U LAN E is that the world owes them 
a living and they can no longer get places to teach, have to hunt around for vacancies, and 
where they do not find them try to create them. Every board of education gets letters from 
these unknown or notorious agencies offering to furnish candidates for any possible places, 
and sometimes more or less openly offering to pay for information, especially if it results ip 
the placing of their candidates. This is annoying and often scandalous, but boards of educa- 


tion should distinguish between self-respecting agencies and CHASERS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ 
NCY 


BREWER 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDI” 


introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN :.:.: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami res 
and FOR EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 
poy ae ad every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em « 
address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
No use to specify: 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the oe President, from $40 a month to $',000 a year.. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Hil. 

70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 

PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 

High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., * arrisburg, Pa., 15643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moines, Iowa, 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Manhattan Building. 


OF BOSTON, 
20 Boylston St. 


Correspondence invited. 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager. 
A, STUART 
ly fully equi i Teachers’ Agency between 
The only falls equipped Te gene 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 
156 B Free Street, Portland, Maine. 
, Good positions for Fall now on our books 
STUART!"AGENCY 
G. 
PROP. 

New York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 

and June unless position secured. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agenc: 
y 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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The typewriter user always expects more and 
better service from the 


Remington 


than from any other writing machine. He 
has reason to, a right to, and we want 
him to. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


Borated| 


\ IMENNENS Talcum 
ET PONDER 


“The Box 
that lox” 


**YOUNG AMERICA” 


cannot begin too early to 
realize the value of a well 
j groomedappearance. Advise the dajly use of 


} Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
the first necessityin the nursery,the satisfying tinishof 
the bath andtheshave. Mennen’s prevents and relieves 
Chafing, Prickly Heat, Sunburn, and all skin troubles 
of summer. For your protection the genuine is put up in 
non-refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox", with Men- 
nen's face on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail, 25 cents. Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borxted) Talcum Toilet P ler—It has the 
scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample fr 
MENVEN'S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor No 
MENNEN'S BORATED SKIN SOAP, (bine wrapper } Samples 


. specially prepared tor the nursery 
Send 2c. postage for one set Mennen's Bridge Whist Tallies, (6 tables 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the schoolis a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Fall term opens September 1, 190s. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


EASY PROBLEMS 
FOR 


YOUNG THINKERS 


Edited by 
SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of mostly original exercises for review 
work in arithmetic in the grammar grades. Among 
the exercises are questions grouped as follows :— 

Questions for Little Folks. 

Special Drill in Fundamental Rules. 

How to Buy, Sell, and Make Change. 


Miscellaneous Easy Problems. 


Answers to questions are given in back of book 
for the teacher’s convenience. 


Paper, $s Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


| 


